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“JACK SPRANG UPON THE FELLOW, AND CAUGHT HIM BY THE THROAT.” : 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN BUTCHER ROW. 


Mr. Westmoreland said, cruel and revengeful 


Afterward I remembered these words. For my own part I did 
hot understand this judgment, though I had known Aaron all my 


life, first as a great hulking boy, and then as the strongest and 
biggest man in Deptford. On what grounds did Mr. Westmoreland 
consider him cruel and revengeful? The judgments of weak and 
timid men, like those of women, are shrewd and often true. Yet 
Aaron had done nothing of which the world knew on account of 
which he could be called cruel and revengeful. Masterful and 
headstrong he was, and the world accounted him a brave man, but 


not revengeful. The present moment, however, was likely to bring - 


out whatever evil passions lay in his soul, for he had been publicly 


humiliated and brought to shame by the man who had taken from | 


him the woman he loved; and when he met his friends in the 
street they seemed to be laughing in their sleeves at him. There- 


fore Aaron. conceived an act of revenge which was as audacious 
as it was villanous. If he was revengeful, it must be admitted 
that he was also bold. 

He first showed his teeth on the Monday morning after the fight 
at Horn Fair. Bess was engaged in making a beefsteak pudding 
for dinner, her sleeves rolled up, singing over her work. Her 
father sat at his desk before the window bent over his work, 


_with round spectacles on nose, undisturbed by his daughter's 


singing. A sudden diminution of the light caused both to. look 
up. Aaron Fletcher’s great body was blocking up the doorway. 
“Bess,” he said, roughly, “‘ come out to me.”’ 
[ Continued on page 602.) 
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“ Thie ical offers a rare collection of valuable and instructive 


reading, with choice illustrations, and many matters of various interest 
for and young.”—New York 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


WEEKLY. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE CAPTIVE QUEEN. 


A FAIRY TALE. 
Bry LORD BRABOURNE 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN ), 
Avrsor or “ Pvss-Cat-Mew, anv Farry Srorics,” eto. 


All who delight in wonder stories, and expecially those who have 
read the charming fairy tales written by Mr. Eowarp H. Knarcu- 
BULL-Hverssen (now Lorp Brapourns), will be glad to learn that a 
new story from his pen is begun in the current number of Harpxr’s 
Youre 

Jt is ingenious and amusing, and young readers will follow the 
search for the Captive Queen with unflagging interest. 

The story is illustrated by Miss Rosina Emmett. 


YOUNG $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Younc Propie will be sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents tn postage-stamps. 
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New York, Sarvrpvay, SepreMsBer 18, 1586. - 


INDEPENDENT VOTERS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Evening Post ad- 

vises the Independent voters of 1884 to accept 
the invitation of the Connecticut Democratic Com- 
mittee and ‘‘act with the Democracy in party organi- 
zation.”” But why? Does the correspondent suppose 
that the Democratic party represents either the spirit 
or the purpose of the Independent movement of ’84? 


‘Does he find in the conduct of its majority in Con- 


gress, or in the attitude of its leaders and managers 
toward President CLEVELAND, proof of its desire of 
sound legislation and of its ability for wise govern- 
ment? The correspondent’s frank reproof of the In- 
dependent voters who supported Mr. DAVENPORT as 
against Governor HILL shows how radically his 
view of the situation differs from that of the great 
body of such voters. He thinks that if the President 
had called Mugwumps to office, and if the Democratic 
leaders had welcomed them as none the less Demo- 
crats although they had always opposed the Dem- 
ocratic party, an irresistible Administration party 
would have arisen. But the correspondent does 
not appear to see that the reason why the Demo- 
cratic leaders did not take this course is one of the 
reasons why Independent voters cannot do what he 
suggests, and why, if the President had treated them 
as Democrats, the Democratic hostility to him would 
be even stronger than it is. 

The Democratic leaders offered no welcome be- 
cause they had no sympathy with the Independent 
spirit and purpose. They supported Mr. CLEVELAND 
as the regular Democratic candidate, who, as Presi- 
dent, would give them patronage and place. The In- 
dependents supported him as an honest man, whose 
election would be a signal rebuke of the forces that 
had prevailed in the Republican nomination, and as 
a courageous public officer of sound general views 
upon pending questions and pledged to administra- 
tive reform. The correspondent is mistaken, we 
think, in supposing that the Republican Mugwumps 
—and they were the great body of the Independent 
voters—felt that their connection with the Republican 
party was finally dissolved. Some of them undoubt- 
edly were of that opinion, and the great multitude of 
them have seen with profound regret the course of 
the Republican managers since the defeat of ‘84, and 
they have seen also the increasing probability of a 
reorganization of parties. But there are very few 
indeed who have exchanged one party for the other, 
or have accepted the Democratic party as a more 
promising agent than the Republican of their own 
purposes and principles. The argument of the cor- 
respondent seems to be that the Independents cannot 
remain a mere unattached body, voting for candidates 


' solely upon grounds of personal character and abil- 


ity, without regard to public policies. In order to 
take an effective part in affairs they must join some 
party, and since they cannot act with the Republicans, 
they must merge themselves in the Democratic party. 
This, however, is only to say that if one horse kicks 
and the other balks, you must decide which fault you 
prefer. But if one horse kicks and the other balks, 
the better way is to walk until you find a sound 
animal. 

The correspondent forgets that the chief reason for 
the appearance at this time of an enormous body of 
Independent voters is that the parties have ceased 
largely to be parties. That is to say, they represent 
no distinctive principles or policies. This is plainly, 
therefore, the most inopportune moment for an Inde- 
pendent voter suddenly to become a partisan. It is 
by maintaining his independent attitude that he 
hastens the reconstruction which will once more give 
us real parties. The absorption of the Independent 
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vote by the Democratic party, even if it could be ac- 
complished, might give that party momentum, but it 
would not change its direction. The Independent 
accession would not make it a tariff reform party, or 
a civil service reform party, or a party of sound 
financial policy. If the Independents by open adhe- 
sion and identification could sway either party to 
their will, it would be the Republican, in which there 
is much the larger sympathy with Independent views 
and methods. The folly of joining the Democratic 
party is shown by the fact that it is not clear that it 
will renominate Mr. CLEVELAND, certainly not that 
such a junction would assure his nomination, and 
that there is scarcely another prominent Democrat 
to be named whom the Independent voters would 
support. In no event, of course, would they support 
Mr. BLAINE, and it is one of the unavoidable per- 
plexities of the situation that in the event of Mr. 
BLAINE’S nomination they would vote as before for 
Mr. CLEVELAND and not for his party. It is only un- 
der extraordinary circumstances, when parties are 
not representative and politics are largely personal, 
as now, that there is a large Independent vote. But 
for that reason it is altogether desirable that the pow- 
er of that vote in affecting party action and securing 
good nominations should not be lost. Both parties, 
whatever they may say, will feel the moral influence 
of the Independent vote in making their nomina- 
tions. 


CHARLESTON. 


THE inhabitants of Charleston may well look upon 
it as a doomed city. War, fire, storm, and earth- 
quake have successively beaten upon it, and have 
sternly tested the courage and character of its people. 
But they have responded by increasing prosperity. 
They have manfully extended the means and the 
scope of their schools, and they have driven a more 
thriving trade. Doubtless the social changes of the 
city have been immense, for no community was ever 
exposed to more radical reverses in a shorter time. 
The revolution has been complete. But the accept- 
ance of it has been conclusive, and without hopeless 
repining or apathy the city has addressed itself to 
its own recuperation. 

The recent disaster, therefore, is the more touching 
and impressive, both in itself and in its consequences. 
The local awe and apprehension which attend ruin 
by an earthquake are enduring, but the feeling of 
national sympathy which this catastrophe has in- 
voked. and the changed aspect of the situation from 
that of a few years since, are striking historical facts. 
It is without precedent that the feeling of millions 
of people, exasperated by fierce and prolonged civil 
war, and long estranged previously by the most an- 
gry difference of opinion, should change to mutual 
amity and respect. There is undoubtedly much in- 
dividual survival of former alienation, and a certain 
tradition of animosity will still linger in fanciful 
minds. There can be no sudden sentimental re- 
union of long-dissevered convictions and hereditary 
hostility. But the wars of the roses, the civil wars 
in France and Germany, knew no such healing as 
has followed our war, and the hand and heart of 
the whole land, now opened to Charleston, testify a 
sincerity of sympathy and good-will in which much 
of that lingering individual distrust will disappear. 

This is one of the ways in which time disposes of 
angry differences. From the desolate. fields of un- 
successful battle it was impossible for the soldiers of 
a lost cause to forecast a friendly future. But the 
unforeseen and natural changes of time offer new 
opportunities. Calamity, also, as now, is a veiled 
angel, and shows Charleston that New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia and Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati and Chicago and San Francisco, and all the 
fraternity of cities and towns which were yesterday 
arrayed in such unanimous and unyielding hostility, 
cherish to-day no feeling but that of hearty friend- 
ship. It is by such use of such opportunities, and 
not by acts of Congress, that the Union is renewed 
with a vigor which it never knew. When we say 
that time heals all, we mean unconsciously just what 
we see now, and it is possible practically to cultivate 
and develop the spirit which has instantly responded 
to the tragical blow which has fallen upon Charles- 
ton, without surrendering any national gain or re- 
nouncing any patriotic or humane principle. 


MAINE, 


THE result of the Maine election will be known 
when this paper is issued. As in Vermont, where 
there was no campaign,” Mr. EpMUNDs was the cen- 
tral figure, so in Maine the chief figure has been Mr. 
BuaIng. The general political situation is one of 
profound calm. There are no great questions immi- 
nent. The State of Maine is generally Republican. 
There was, in fact, no apparent reason for a rousing 
campaign. But it was early announced that Mr. 
BLAINE would take the lead, and that eminent orators 
from other States would appeal to the people. All 
this meant but ove thing. Maine, as the State of Mr. 
BLAINE, a candidate for the Republican nomination 
in 88, must be made to appear more strongly Re- 
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publican than ever, to give him “‘a good send-off.” 
This is transparent, but it is fair politics, and although 
the whole enterprise was endangered by Senator 
FrYE's remarkable allusion to ‘‘the little bit of a 
smirch on the skirt of Mr. BLAINE,” yet the plan was 
carried out. Mr. BLAINE led the host of speakers, 
and gave what he thought was the best cue for the 
party. He took the most conspicuous and vigorous 
part; and yet we are inclined to think, whatever may 
be the result of the vote, that he has not strengthened 
himself as a Presidential candidate. 

His chief object evidently has been to force protec- 
tion forward as the great issue of ‘88. His remarks 
directly upon the question, and the use he made of 
the labor question, with the subordination at the out- 
set of all other questions, plainly revealed this pur- 
pose. But this plan, if not a mistake, was a confes- 
sion. It was the declaration that this was, upon the 
whole, the best Republican ‘‘ hold.”” Now, in point of 
fact, protection, however important an issue in itself, 
is not felt to be a burning question, and the parties 
do not really divide upon it. A Presidential cam- 
paign is always fought upon actual and not upon re- 
mote or possible issues. Despite Mr. BLAINE’s asser- 
tions that Democratic success means free-trade and 
pauper wages, the country has seen Democratic suc- 
cess, and bas seen also that it was not followed by 
radical changes in the tariff or by lower wages than 
under Republican administration. As Mr.GLADSTONE 
says of the Irish question as it was two or three years 
ago, protection is not yet a ripe issue, and Mr. BLAINE’s 
insistence upon it was a confession that the Repub- 
lican position upon other and more pressing points is 
not so harmonious or satisfactory. 

This was demonstrated by the course of the brief 
campaign. While Senator FRYE was talking of the 
little smirch upon Mr. BLAINE, and then explaining 
that he did not mean a little smirch, and while Mr. 
BLAINE himself was insisting upon protection, the 
Prohibitionists burst upon the field, and forced the 
fighting upon temperance. They left Mr. BLAINE no 
alternative. He was obliged to repeat and defend 
his amazing proposition that taxes ought to be raised 
upon liquor, not for the support of the government, 
but to be distributed among the States; and also to 
confess that he held, as in 1884, that prohibition is a 
local and not a national issue. But this, even if 
true, is obviously no answer or argument for those 
who believe that prohibition is the paramount ques- 
tion before the country, and who therefore cannot 
support a party which denies that it is a national 
issue. Mr. BLAINE reproached NEAL Dow for not 
supporting the Republican party, which, by his own 
admission, was a Prohibition party, at least in Maine. 
But Nga Dow could justly answer that by Mr. 
BLAINE’S own argument it might be a liquor party in 
New York, and this is a situation intolerable to any 
earnest Prohibitionist. Whatever the result of the 
election, Mr. BLAINE’s campaign was based upon an 
error, and for his own fortunes it has miscarried. 
He does not emerge a stronger candidate for ’88. He 
has not gained either Mugwumps or Prolribitionists, 
who embrace the great body of Republicans who op- 
posed him, and he has certainly not satisfied ‘‘ labor’’ 
that the depression of industries, and consequent loss 
of employment, with the low wages which occurred 
under Republican administration, will be necessarily 
remedied by Republican success. No other Republi- 
can candidate has so numerous a following as Mr. 
BLAINE, but it is plain that doubt of his availability 
in 1888 is rapidly spreading among Republicans. 


VERMONT, 


VERMONT is a Republican State, as Alabama is a 
Democratic State. There is never any doubt of the 
result of an election in either. But the question this 
year in Vermont was an extraordinary one. It was 
nothing less than whether the Republican leader of 
the Senate is a sound Republican. Yet the only 
charge against him was not infidelity to any doctrine 
known as a Republican principle, nor want of ade- 
quate ability or experience, nor was it any moral de- 
fect or delinquency, but merely that he declined to 
express confidence in the fitness of a candidate whom 
he believed to be unfit. This was his sole offence, 
and for this he was arraigned by those who claimed 
to be sounder Republicans for the reason that they 
would vote for any candidate who should be regular- 
ly nominated. This pitiful and contemptible doc- 
trine was, of course, repudiated by the Vermont. Re- 
publicans. If Mr. EpmuNDs could have been defeat- 
ed for any such reason, the name Republican would 
have been utterly disgraced. 

When Mr. BLAINE was defeated in 1884, the feeling 
of many Republicans against all Republicans who 
had not warmly supported him was intensely bitter, 
and it remains so. It was scarcely less bitter against 
those who could not approve the nomination, but who 
acquiesced in it in the same way that Mr. CONKLING 
when a Senator was said to have acquiesced in the 
confirmation of an opponent. The hostility of the 
BuLalnE faction to Mr. EpMUNDS was not concealed. 
But Mr. EpMuNpDs had done only what every self-re- 
specting man would do under the same circumstances. 
He reproached nobody. He hoped that his party 
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would succeed. He voted for the Republican electors. 
He did everything but say what he did not think— 
that Mr. BLAINE was a proper candidate. Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS is an honorable man, and the alternative at 
the polls was disagreeable. But he thought that the 
election even of Mr. BLAINE was better upon the whole 
than the election of Mr. CLEVELAND, and he voted 
accordingly. A month after the election he wrote 
the following letter,which has been recently publish- 
ed, explaining his position: 


Unirep States Senate, 
* Wasuineton, D. C., December 3, 1884. 


“Dear Sir,—I have yours of the 25th ult. The courtesy of its 
tone, I think, entitles it to reply. The newspaper reports of my 
‘complaisancy’ at the defeat of our ticket are entirely false. I 
have never hinted, said, or thought such a thing. If I could have 
looked with satisfaction on Democratic victory, I should have 
voted that way, for I believe it is the duty of every honest citizen 
to vote for the side he wishes to win. I wished the Republican 
party to succeed at the election, and said so and voted so, Asa 
public speaker I could not say that I believed certain things that 
I did not believe, but General Haw ey had beliefs that I had not, 
and so he could honestly say so. Now neither you nor any other 
upright Republican could wish me to stand up in the presence of 
our countrymen and there tell a falsehood or prevaricate in aid 
of any cause, however good. 

“T am thankful that the Power which rules the world gave me 
sufficient moral courage to resist the temptation to undertake to 
make speeches in which I would have to speak falsely or dissimu- 
late on certain important points in order to have my remarks use- 
ful to our side. I am grateful to vou and others for your former 
good opinion, and am sure | have not desired to lose it. 

“ Respectfully yours, Grorer F. Epmcnps.” 


The difference between Mr. EDMUNDS and his Re- 
publican opponents appears to be that they did wish 
him to stand up and tell a falsehood or prevaricate 
in aid of the cause, and he did not choose to do it. 
The difference is important. It is because those who 
wished him to do this, or who thought him an un- 
sound Republican because he had an ill opinion of 
Mr. BLAINE, have largely the control of the party, 
and assume to be the true Republicans, that the party 
is undera cloud. No amount of fervent devotion to 
a party as a party, without regard to character or 
principle, can save a party whose strength and life 
have always lain in character and principle. The 
Democratic sneer at the Republican party as a party 
of moral ideas was a joke at its real strength. Buta 
Republican party which makes deals with Democrats 
for patronage and plunder, and which truckles to the 
saloon interest while it sneers at such independence 
as that of Mr. EDMUNDs as Phariseeism and hypocrisy, 
is not a party which can long retain the sympathy 
and support of the convictions and character from 
which the Republican party sprang. The Republican 
victory in Vermont 1s a signal rebuke of the tenden. 
cy which would be fatal to the Republican party. 


THE NEW YORK ANTI-SALOON 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


THE Republican Anti-saloon Convention declared itself 
“proud to acknowledge allegiance” to the Republican 
party, and demanded that when in power it should adopt 
measures for the restriction, and at the earliest possible 
moment for the prohibition, of the liquor traftic. The mem- 
bers pledged themselves as Republicans to induce the par- 
ty to declare for the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing the saloon and prohibiting the mauufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors. The Convention also declared 
that no reform has ever been accomplished by a third par- 
ty as against “the two great established parties.” 

This last means that the objects of temperance men can 
be obtained only by the Republican party. But with the 
Republican Presidential candidate of ’84 declaring in Maine 
that temperance is a State issue, and with the Republican 
Legislature of New York passing laws “to give Republican 
saloon-keepers the protection to which they are entitled,” 
such a declaration will not satisfy men who believe with 
the signers of the call for the Anti-saloon Convention that 
the temperance question is the most important question 
before the country. 

The resolute antislavery men of forty years ngo were not 
content to leave the question of the restriction of slavery 
to one of “the two great established parties.” They 
formed a third party “for that purpose.” They did not 
“combine with others.” They compelled others to com- 
bine with them. They were not Whigs or Democrats first, 
and then antislavery men. And if the temperance men are 
first of all Republicans, whether the Republican is or is not 
au anti-saloon party, they will move toward their end just 
as fast as the party moves, and no faster. But it is not 
those who engage to support any course which a party 
may choose who compel a party to take the course which 
they themselves choose. 


MR. FRYE’S REMARKS. 


A FORTNIGHT after the report of Senator Fryr’s speech 
was published, in which he speaks of the smirch upon Mr. 
BLaine’s skirt, the Senator denies that he said it, and in- 
sists that he spoke of him in the highest terms, and com- 
pared him to Mr.GLapsToNE. He does not deny that he 
warned his hearers to suspect men who boasted of their 
_ Superior honesty, and he is reported to have ended his re- 
marks upon the point by saying: 

“Now the people of this country, with an exquisite fidelity to 
the best interests of the nation, saw the little bit of a smirch on 
the skirt of Mr. Buarxr’s coat, and therefore voted that Mr. CLEVE- 


LAND,& man who was smirched from head to foot, should be 
President,” 


The Springfield Republican very pertinently asks whether 
Mr. FRYE disclaims the reference to Mr. CLEVELAND. If 
not, and he did say this, but nothing of spots and smirches 
upon Mr. BLaINeE, what was the pertinence of the remark? 
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The report was printed in a paper especially friendly to 
Mr. BLAINE, and since Mr. FRYE denies its accuracy, such a 
very remarkable invention of the reporter must put all 
readers of speeches reported in the Journal npon their 
guard. Henceforth it will be impossible to know what 
Mr. FRYE really said until he bas had time to read the 
report. 


“FILL HIGH THE CUP!” 


THE America’s cup still stays in America, and the result 
of the races is, of course, very gratifying to Americans. No- 
thing could surpass the courteous good-nature of Lieuten- 
ant HENN, of the Galatea, and it may be truly said that, 
next to the Mayflower, the American spectators would have 
preferred to see the Galatea win. It is such manly conduct 
as that of the Englishman which gives a charm to such a 
contest, and if the Galatea has not won the cup, she has 
won the admiration of her opponents. 

The domestic result of the races is another victory for 
Boston. The theory that the Puritan city is too staid and 
sober to excel in sport of any kind has now vanished. It 
was the Puritan that began to demolish it last year, and 


it is the Mayflower that has completed the demolition this , 


year. Notwo happier characteristic names of the original 
New England could have been devised to point the peace- 
ful victory of modern New England than those of the two 
successful yachts. | 

The result, also, is a remarkable triumph of Mr. BURGEss. 
It is very great praise for an artist to have designed two 
such vessels as the Puritan and the Mayflower, and trium- 
phant one year over one English competitor, to have been 
triumphant the next year overanother. It is a result alto- 
gether unaccompanied, so far as we know, with any unkind 
feeling. If only both could have won! But since that 
was impossible, success could not have been more gracious, 
nor the want of success more good-natured. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER TO 
OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


THe acting Secretary of the Treasury has issned a circn- 
lar to all the employés of the Treasury—about fourteen 
thousand persons—calling especial attention to the Presi- 
dent’s circular prohibiting official interference in political 
movements. The other heads of departments will issue a 
similar reminder, and Governor PiERcE, of Dakota, a Re- 
publican officer, has issued a circular to Territorial officers, 
regents, directors of public institutions, etc., in which he 
cites the President’s order, and declares it to be as appli- 
cable to Territorial as to Federal officers. This is further 
evidence of the Executivé good faith, and will produce 
much gnashing of Bourbon teeth. Other Presidents who 
have issued similar prohibitory orders have been content 
with the circular, and except in some instances under Pre- 
sident HaYEs, we think the orders were never enforced by 
the dismissal of delinquents. 

The Democratic organ in Indiana, in condemning the 
course of Mr. TAYLOR in Tennessee, who resigned a peusion 
agency to stand for the Governorship, and in urging Mr. 
STOCKLAGER, who has decided to run for Congress in the 
Third District of Indiana, not to resign his present office 
for that reason, says in reference to the President’s order, 
The Sentinel is not in favor of that kind of civil service reg- 
ulation which emasculates the citizenship of the govern- 
ment’s employés.” The answer to that fine flourish is that 
the people are not in favor of allowing office-holders by the 
prestige of their position and by the bribery of patronage 
and political favor to overbear the honest popular will in 
conventions and caucuses. We have seen office-holders 
“voting their men” in conventions as an overseer used to 
drive his slave-gang, and that is a business which the 
President and other good citizens propose to “ emasculate.” 

The President has issued his order, and the heads of de- 
partments have announced that it means what it says. It 
remaius only to enforce it against the contumacious. One 
removal expressly announced as made for violation of the 
order will make a signal advance in practical reform, and 
will be gladly hailed by the country. It will be time to 
rescind the order when such abuse of official position has 
become impracticable. 


THE SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


Ar the annual meeting of the trustees of the Saratoga 
Monument, Mr. WILLIAM L. STONE, the secretary of the As- 
sociation, and chairman of the Committee on Design, pre- 
sented a very interesting report. The shaft of the monn- 
ment is erected, and the decorative statues and tablets and 
the interior work will be soon completed. Two of the 
three statues, those of GATES, by BUSELL, and of MORGAN, 
by O’ DONOVAN, are ready, and that of SCHUYLER, by DOYLE, 
would have been ready also, except that the first clay model 
was unhappily destroyed. There are sixteen bass-reliefs 
completed, and Mr. STONE illustrates their “ realistic” value, 
which is a vital consideration in such works, by the state- 
ment of interesting facts. 

The persons represented are drawn from the best por- 
traits. The spinning-wheel in the tablet of “The Women 
of the Revolution” is modelled from an heirloom in Mr. 
STONE’S family, the broadaxe in “The March through the 
Forest” is taken from one which was in actual use in the 
BURGOYNE expedition, the musket held by an old farmer in 
“ The Town Meeting” is drawn from one carried by a minute- 
man at Lexington, the temahawk in “The Murder of Jane 
McCrea” is taken from one found on the spot of the mas- 
sacre, and the silver buckle on BURGOYNE’s shoe in the 
scene of “ Burgoyne reprimanding tle Indians” is copied 
from one found by Mr. STONE on the battle-field near the 
spot where General FRASEK was shot. 

The tablets have been executed by Messrs. HARTLEY, 
KELLY, and Pickett, from sketches by Mr. J.C. MARKHAM, 
the architect of the monument, and the committee have 
spared no time or labor in the performance of their duty, 
restricted only, as in many such cuterprises, by the waut of 
adequate means. The happy completion of the Saratoga 
Monument will be largely due to the intelligent energy of 
the Hon. JOHN H. STARIN and Mr. STONE, respectively the 
chairman and secretary of the Association. 
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THE BULGARIAN ROMANCE, 


THE romance of ALEXANDER the Bulgarian, of which we 
gave the first chapter last week, has come to a sudden con- 
clusion. His return to his principality was a continuous 
triumph, in which Russia apparently acquiesced, since she 
made no protest. But once fairly in his palace, ALEXANDER 
sent a letter of Oriental obsequiousness to the Czar, who 
returned a most scornful answer, upon which the Prince 
announced his intention of abdication. This is strictly in 
accordance with the alleged letter of the Russian Chancel- 
lor GIERS, and shows how completely Russia is master. of 
the situation. 

ALEXANDER’S abdication makes his return ridiculous. 
The only excuse for his passivity when bis departure from 
his capital was required was that he had no choice. But 
if his people were so resolutely united for him as his return 
implied, his unprotesting departure had an air of pusilla- 
nimity. But, again, having left Bulgaria, he should not 
have thought of returning without some knowledge of the 
actual situation, and that would have prevented the Iudi- 
crous catastrophe. 

It must be remembered, however, that he is a mere pawn 
in the game of the great poWers. The situation in Bulgaria 
is determined by the views of their own interest which are 
held respectively by Russia,Germany, Austria, England, and 
France. Each hopes to gain by diplomatic craft, and to 
avoid the necessity of war. In this case war would seem 
to depend upon the degree of energy with which Russia 
may choose to assert her dominion in Bulgaria, with a view 
to her ultimate object of reaching Constantinople. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Ecsriver T. Gerry, President of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, is a philanthropist, capitalist, law- 
yer, and vachtsman, He visits tle head-quarters of the institution 
twice daily, staying two or three hours each time. Sometimes-of 
a winter morning the clerks are surprised by seeing him enter as 
early as eight o’clock. He received $500,000 from his uncle, the 
late Peter Gox et, and will inherit perhaps several times that suin 
from his mother, who is Peter Gogvet’s sister, and now occupies 
the old Gox.et brick house at Nineteenth Street and Broadway. 
He manages her estate and that of his wife. He serves the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children without salary, both 
as president and as counsel. Some of the Society’s friends expect 
him to erect a magnificent new building for its use. He is an 
active director of the New York Hospital. 

—With his detective camera under his arm, so disposed as to 
suggest a grip-sack, and thus to disarm suspicion, Mr. W. Hamitton 
Gipson caught on the fly hundreds of characteristic attitudes, cos- 
tumes, and facial expressions during his recent trip South. Among 
his instantaneous photographs are several that illustrate the pro- 
cess of felling the huge cypresses of the Louisiana swamps, views 
of the cypress receiving its first blow froin the “ swamper’s” axe, 
or just beginning to swerve from the perpendicular, or falling 
with a great splash into the water, or abandoned by the “ swamper”’ 
in his flight from danger. Some of the old slaves of the wharves 
of New Orleans—men and women—are ‘extremely picturesque as 
Mr. Gipson took them, and he knows how to use his material in 
the production of artistic pictures. No pen or pencil sketches 
could have preserved a hundredth part of Mr. Greson’s photo- 
graphic collection of vital facts. | 

—Californians are asking themselves how Mr. Joaquin MILLER 
will inake the trees grow which he proposes to plant in the form 
of a Maltese cross on Goat Island, in San Francisco Bay. Goat 
Island is destitute of water, without a liberal use of which not 
even the hardy eucalyptus can be induced to flourish. 

—Mr. AtMa-TapDEMa received an order from an American pic- 
ture dealer for a figure piece at the price of $6000. The paint- 
ing when finished did not please the artist. He took a paint-brush 
and wiped it out. The art dealer has not heard from him since. 

—There have been but two deaths from hydrophobia in New 
York city during the last eight years. The Board of Health has 
never expressed itself concerning the merits or demerits of M. - 
Pastevr’s method, and does not consider the subject of pressing 
importance ; but the committee appointed by the British govern- 
ment to examine into the method report that they are fully satis- 
fied that it is effective. 

—Mr. Batpwiy, of California, who gained the sobriquet of 
“Lucky” because of his many successful ventures, finds the 
twenty negroes that he brought from Nerth Carolina two years 
ago more serviceable on his ranch of fifty thousand acres than 
the Chinese. His mania is tree-planting, which he recently grati- 
fied by creating an avenue of white-oaks and English walnuts, tive 
miles long, in the new town of Baldwin, where frost never falls 
and roses bloom in December. 

-—Mr. Husert Herkomer’s success in this country has led Mr. 
Frank Hot, another English artist, to resolve to come over here. 
He may be expected in the autumn. His portrait of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitcue.t, of Philadelphia, was an attraction at the latest Royal 
Academy exhibition, and he has already received several commis- 
sions to paint other American portraits. 

—Mr,. Jonn Bacu McMaster, the historian, has wholly recovered 
from a very serious illness brought on last spring by overwotk. 

—The late Bishop Gitpert Haven was in his youth a salesman 
in a Boston carpet house, and among his associates were ex- 
Sheriff Crark and Mr. E. D. Jorpan, who have now erected a 
costly monument to his memory. 

—Count Totstoi told an American who recently visited him in 
Russia that his novels are the least important work of his life, and 
can be understood only by his religious books. The distinguished 
author was ploughing a field belonging to a peasant widow, and 
was dressed in a Russian peasant’s shirt and drawers, his object 
heing to put in practice the fundamental principles of Christianity 
as these were expounded by Christ. For this purpose he had 
abandoned his magnificent estate, and was laboring with his own 
hands for those who needed help. 

—Mrs. P. D. Armour, of Chicago, is a practical philanthropist. 
One of her works is a mission school, the maintenance of which 
costs $10,000 a year. 

—Mr. Joun R. Derr, once prominent in Wall Street, is now 
living very quietly on Cape Cod. His large and fine country-seat 
near Boston has been unoccupied fer several years. 

—The walls of the reading-room of a hotel in this city much 
frequented by dramatic and operatic celebrities are almost covered 
with framed photographs of well-known singers and players, each 
of which is inscribed with an autographie dedication to the pro- 
prietor of the establishment. Among the inscribed pictures ate 
those of Marerna, Lucca, CarnLorra Parti, Marte Koss, Hanr- 
STAENGL, and WacuTeL. Much noticed is a side view of Mile. Nr- 
vabDa, beneath which in a vigorous school-boy’s hand is written 
the following: “To dear, good Mr. Wruarwe, in kindest remem- 
brance of the attention and comfort received in his charming hotel 
home. Very sincerely, Emma Nevapa Patwgr.” Beneath the sig- 
nature is the singer’s motto, “ J’ai foi.” 
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THOMAS C. MANNING. 


THE NEW MINISTER TO MEXICO, 


Tuomas CourtLtanpt Mannino, of Louisiana, lately appointed 
to succeed Mr. Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia, as United States 
Minister to Mexico, was born at Edenton, in the eastern part of 
North Carolina. He was taught at the schools of Edenton until 
he entered the University of North Carolina, where he completed 
his college education. Taking up the study of the law, he was 
admitted to the North Carolina bar, and practised in the Edenton 
civeuit until the close of the year 1855, when he removed to Al- 
exandria, in Louisiana, where he has since resided, In 1861 he 
was elected a Lieutenant of the first military company organized 
in Rapides Parish, and in May of that year was made aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Governor Moorg, of Louisiana, with the 
tank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He discharged the duties of this post 
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in New Orleans until the summer of 1863, when he was made Ad- 
jutant-General of the State, with the rank of Brigadier-General. 
In January, 1864, he was appointed Associate Justice of the Loui- 
siana Supreme Court, and he held this place until the close of the 
war, when he returned to the practice of the law at Alexandria. 
He was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis in 1876, where he was a zealous supporter of Mr. TiLpENn 
for the nomination. In January, 1877, Governor NIcHOLLs ap- 

inted him Chief-Justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court. He 
left the bench under Governor Wittz, and Governor McENrry 
appointed him to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
Levy. His term expired several months ago, and he was not re- 
appointed. 

Judge Mannina@’s law business has been large and remunerative 
during the many years he has practised. He has always interest- 
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ed himself in the affairs of his State, without indulging selfish 
aims in politics, and he has long been a leader in his party, enjoy- 
ing the respect and confidence of his associates. The Democratic 
State Convention in Louisiana in 1872 failed to agree with the 
Convention of the “ Reform party” upon a common ticket. Judge 
MANNING was a delegate to the State Convention, and upon its ad- 
journment he was sent as a delegate to the Convention of the “ Lib- 
eral party,” which finally united with the representatives of the 
Democratic party in supporting Joun McEnery for Governor. In 
the State Convention Judge Mannin@ would not allow himself to 
be named as u candidate for Governor; and in the Liberal Con- 
vention, when his name was proposed, he declined to allow it. to 
stand. He has the reputation in his State of being an able jurist 
and a man of wide learning, who will fill with dignity and credit 
the place to which he has been appointed. 


GERONIMO, THE CAPTURED APACHE CHIEF.—Puvro. sy A. Faanx Ranpaut.—(Ser Paar 606.) 
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The World Went Very Well Then. 


[Continued from front page.) 

*Good-morning, Aaron,” said Mr. Westmore- 
land. “The weather still holds up, and keeps 
fine for the season.” 

*“ Come out, Bess,” he repeated, taking no notice 
of her father. 

“ What do you want to say to me, Aaron? If 
it is the old thing—" 

“No, it is not the old thing. Come out, I 
say.” 

She obeyed, rolling her apron over her bare 
arms, and came out into the street, her father 
looking after her, apprehensive of mischief. 

“ Well, Aaron?” 

He looked upon her with love in his eyes, had 
she been able to perceive it, and to be moved by 
such a gaze. But she had no pity for him, and 
no feeling. 

“It is not the old story, Bess,” he said. “As 
for that, I’ve had my answer. What I came to 
say was this. I asked a simple question—twen- 
ty times I asked that question. "Twas not only 
by reason of thy good looks, Bess, though they 
go for something. "Twas because, of all the 
Deptford girls, there was none so quiet and so 
steady. Well, the time has come no honest man 
will ask thee that question again.” 

“ Have a care, Aaron,” she replied, with flam- 
ing cheek, because she knew what he meant very 
well. “‘Havea care, Aaron. You'd best.” 

“ Bess, it is because I love thee still that I came 
to say this. No one else will say it, though they 
may all think it. You were with him at the 
Fair all the evening. It was not till nigh 
upon midnight that he brought thee home. Is 
that an hour for a respectable gir!’ You meet 
him secretly at the apothecary’s every day. 
Therefore I say again—Bess—beware.” 

“Oh! If I were to tell him,” she began; “if I 
were only to tell him what you have dared to 
say!” 

“Nav....tell him all. Icare not a brass but- 
ton. Tell him I said he is fooling thee. I will 
tell him that to his face. What care I for any 
Lieutenant of them all? He to marry! Why, 
he has got nothing. He is fooling thee. Mis- 
chief will come of it, Bess.’ Thou are too low 
for him, and yet too high.” 

“ Thank you for your pains,” she replied. “ As 
for me, I can take care of myself even if all the 
world should take to spying through key-holes. 
As for trusting myself with the Lieutenant, I think 
I am safer with him than with a smuggler—yes, 
a mere tarpaulin smuggler. You can go, Aaron. 
’Tis a fine morning for a run down the river, and 
I dare say a sail across the Channel will do you 
good, and cure the headache from last Friday's 
cudgelling. But take care, Aaron. Some day, 
perhaps, we may see thee, if thou art not prudent, 
dangling in chains over there’”—she pointed to 
the Isle of Dogs, where there were then hanging 
on the gibbets three poor wretches—*“ or walking 
after a cart-tail with the whip across your shoul- 
ders; or, maybe, marched aboard ship in hand- 
cuffs for the plantations. Get thee gone, med- 
dler !” 

“T have said what I came to say. As for thy 
fine lover, Bess, he crows now, but it will be my 
turn next, and that when he little looks for it. 
He has not yet done with me.” 

She laughed scornfully, and returned to her 
pudding, tossing her head, and murmuring with 
wrath that bubbled and boiled over into broken 
words, insomuch that her father trembled. 

As for Aaron, he stood still for a moment, 
looking wistfully after the girl. I think he bore 
no malice on account of the joy with which she 
witnessed his downfail—nay, I verily believe that 
this morning he meant the best for her, and only 
mistrusted the Lieutenant. Then he turned and 
walked slowly toward the town. 

Everybody knows that there are streets in 
Deptford where honest and sober people would 
not willingly be seen. They are the resort of the 
vile creatures which infest every seaport town, 
and rob the sailor of his money. Barnes Alley, 
French Fields, and the Stowage are full of these 
people, the best of whom are oyster wenches, 
ballad-singers, and traders in smuggled goods. 
The houses are chiefly of wood, black with dirt ; 
every other door hangs out the chequers as a 
sign of what is sold within. Here and there may 
be seen the lattice of the baker or the pole of 
the barber. The men in these streets wear for 
the most part fur caps, with gray woollen stock- 
ings and speckled breeches. Their shoes are tied 
with scarlet tape, and they are never without a 
cudgel. The women have flat caps, blue aprons, 
and draggled petticoats. The talk of the people 
corresponds to their appearance. One of these 
streets is called Butcher’s Row. In the midst of 
it, on the north side, stands a house superior to 
the rest, having an upper story, and a sign carved 
in wood over the door—that of the “ Hope and 
Anchor.” There is a broad staircase within, also 
rich with wood-carving, and a room wainscoted 
with dark oak, where those sit who drink some- 
thing better than the common twopenny. 

Every tavern hath its own class of frequent- 
ers: those who use the Hope and Anchor are the 
men whom Custom-house officers, the clerks of 
the Navy Offices, and police magistrates agree in 
regarding with suspicion. They are, for instance, 
men who have dealings with smugglers, yet nev- 
er venture their skins across the Channel; men 
who traffic in sailors’ tickets, and defraud their 
wives of their pay; men who sell ship-stores of 
all kinds, and are modestly reluctant to show 
where they got them; men who buy up, before 
the Navy Office is ready to pay, sailors’ prize- 
money; those who live by finding recruits for 
the East India Company’s service, and keep 
crimps’ houses, where, according to some, mur- 
der is as common as drunkenness and theft. 

Into that house, therefore, Aaron walked, and, 
without auy questions, for he kuew the place, 
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made his way into the parlor, where was sitting 
a man who, to judge by his friendly greeting, ex- 
pected him. He was seated beside the fireplace, 
where, though it was a sunny day and warin for 
the season, a great coal fire was burning. He 
was provided with a tankard of small ale and a 
pipe of tobacco, though it was still the forenoon, 
when industrious men have not begun to think 
of tobacco. In appearance he was about fifty 
years of age; his cheeks were purple and his 
eyes were fiery; his neck was swollen; as for 
his nose, it was battered in the bridge, so that 
the original shape of it could no longer be guess- 
ed. And there was a deep red scar across his 
cheek, which might be a glorious proof of valor 
in some great action, and might also be a mark 
by which to remember some midnight brawl. 
He wore a scratch-wig and a brown coat with 
metal buttons, worsted stockings, and a muffler 
about his neck. 

This man was a familiar figure in Deptford, 
whither he came by boat once a mouth or so for 
the transaction of business. The nature of bis 
business was not known for certain, and there 
were different reports. It was whispered by 
some that he stood in with Aaron Fletcher, re- 
ceiving and selling for him those cargoes of his 
which he brought across the Channel and landed 
on the coast of Essex, by others it was said that 
he ventured on his own account; and again, it 
was whispered by some that he was a Govern- 
met spy, who ought to have his ears sliced ; and 
by others that he procured information for the 
Navy Office when there was going to be a press, 
and therefore, if justice was done, should be car- 
bonadoed. All this might have been true. What 
every one could observe with his own eyes was— 
that he bought, and paid a good price for, all 
those things which sailors bring with them from 
foreign ports, such as embroidered cloths, brass 
pots, figures in china, silver ornaments and idols, 
or even living creatures, as hyenas, wolves, mon- 
keys, parrots, mangooses, lemurs, and the like. 
He was liberal with his money, and generous in 
the matter of drink; yet he was not regarded 
with friendly eyes, perhaps on account of that 
suspicion regarding the Navy Office and the 
press. As for his name, it was Jonathan Ray- 
ment. 

He nodded his head when Aaron appeared at 
the door, and lifting the tankard, drank to him 
in silence, 

“ How goes business ?” asked Aaron. 

“ Business,” Mr. Rayment replied, mournfully, 
“‘was never worse. Honest merchants are un- 
done. My next ship sails in a week, and as yet 
I have but a poor half-dozen in the place.” 

“That is bad.” 

“And a sorry lot they are. One is a young 
parson who hath spent his all, and, in despair, 
took one night to the road, and now thinks the 
hue-and-cry is out after him. Another is a ‘pren- 
tice who hath robbed his master’s till, and will be 
hanged if he is caught, and yet snivels all day 
because he fears the Great Mogul’s black Spahis 
almost more than he fears the gallows. One hath 
deserted twenty-one times from the army, twice 
from the navy, and once from the marines, but 
a dissolute fellow, and rotten with disease and 
drink; the wind whistles through his bones. Yet 
he would rather cross the seas and fight for the 
Honorable Company than be taken and receive 
the five hundred lashes which are waiting for 
him. He might as well die that way as by dis- 
ease, for he will certainly drop to pieces before 
he reaches Calcutta. Another is a lawyer’s clerk, 
who, I believe, hath forged his master’s name— 
a rogue who will fight, though small of stature. 
Another is a footpad, for whose apprehension ten 
guineas reward is offered, and so mean and chick- 
en-hearted a rogue that I must e’en give up the 
fellow and content myself with the reward. Sure 
I am that the first smell of powder will kill him. 
A sorry lot indeed. Well, if the war continues, 
Iam ruined. For every lusty fellow can now find 
employment, either in a regiment or on board a 
ship, and there will soon be no debtors or foot- 
pads. Alas! Aaron, I remember, not so long ago, 
when the peace was proclaimed, and the regi- 
ments disbanded, and the ships paid off. Then 
we had for nothing our choice of the best. 
Rogues are cheap when ’tis their only choice be- 
tween the gallows and the Company.” 

The meaning of all this was that the respect- 
able Mr. Rayment was nothing more or less than 
a crimp by trade: one, that is, who seeks out and 
deludes, inveigles, or persuades recruits for the 
service of the East India Company, whether for 
their land or sea service, keeping them snug in 
the house till the ship sails. As regards their 
navy, the Company hath, I have been told, a fleet 
of a hundred ships afloat, te man which is diffi- 
cult, and requires the service of many such men 
as Mr. Rayment, whose methods are, as is well 
known, to decoy or persuade young men, and es- 
pecially young men who are friendless or in trou- 
ble through some folly or crime, into their houses, 
and there keep them, whether they will or no, by 
violence, if necessary, but more often by keeping 
them drunk, so that they know not what they 
have undertaken, or what papers they have sign- 
ed, until the time comes when they can be put 
aboard. As for the service of the Company, the 
young gentlemen who are sent out by the Honor- 
able Council to Caléutta or Madras as writers or 
clerks do frequently, as everybody knows, arrive 
at great riches,and come home nabobs. But I 
never yet heard that any of the poor fellows who 
have been decoyed into the crimps’ houses and 
shipped on board an East Indiaman for foreign 
service in the Company have ever returned at all, 
rich or poor. 

Between Aaron and this man there was some 
understanding or partnership, but of what na- 
ture or to what extent I have not learned. Ray- 
ment had a shop in Leman Street (quite apart 
from the houses in which he kept his recruits), 
where he sold many things besides the curiosi- 


ties which he bought of the sailors in Wapping 


and Poplar as well as at Deptford. Perhaps he 
disposed of Aaron’s cargoes for him after a run. 
Perhaps he arranged, with Aaron’s help, for the 
passage of those gentlemen, whether Jacobites 
or Frenchmen, who are anxious to get backward 
and forward between England and France with- 
out the observation or the knowledge of the 
government of either country. There is abun- 
dant occupation for such gentry as Mr. Ray- 
ment, whose end is often what rogues call a 
dance in the air. And just as Aaron had his 
boat-building yard, which is a most innocent and 
harmless business, so Mr. Rayment had his inno. 
cent shop in Leman Street, and was to outward 
seeming an honest citizen, who went forth from 
his shop to church on Sunday morning dressed 
in black cloth, white silk stockings, and japanned 
shoes, with a newly curled and powdered wig, 
like the best of them, and was permitted to ex- 
change the time of day and the compliments of 
the season with gentlemen of reputation and 
known piety. Thus many villains walk unsus- 
among honest men. 

“Well,” said Aaron, “I dare say you will not 
starve. What do you say, now, toa tall recruit?” 

“ What do you want for him, Aaron ?” 

“You shall have him for nothing.” 

Mr. Rayment looked suspicious, as one that 
feareth the gifts of his friends, and shook his 
head. 

“For nothing, Aaron? What do you want me 
to do for you, then ?” 

“Nothing. I will give you a tall and lusty re- 
cruit. That is plain, is it not?” 

“The door is shut, Aaron. Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“Give me the men to take him, and he is 
yours.” 

“To take him »” Mr. Rayment whispered. “Is 
he not a willing recruit, then? I love a fellow 
who is in trouble, and desires to be put into a 
place of safety.” 

“TI don’t know about his willingness,” said 
Aaron, grimly. 

“If he is not willing, is he a fellow to be per- 
suaded easily? As far as a skinful of punch is 
concerned, I care not about the expense, so long 
as I get a lusty fellow.” 

“ He is in no trouble, and he is not willing. It 
will take half a dozen men to carry him along, 
and a week’s starvation to make him even pre- 
tend to be willing.” 

“Tis dangerous, Aaron. I like not this kid- 
napping work. We crimps have got a bad name, 
though every one knows my own honesty. Yet 
we must not openly rival the Press.” 

“ Why, you have done it hundreds of times.” 

“ Ay, for the picking up of a starving rustic, 
or a drunken sailor, or a disbanded soldier, and 
swearing, when they are sober again, that they 
have enlisted: that is neither here nor there. 
And it is for the good of the poor fellows, Their 
pay is regular, and the climate considered by 
some to be wholesome. It is playing the part of 
Providence to help the poor meu with the service 
of the East India Company.” 

“No doubt,” said Aaron. 

“Give me your recruit who comes red-handed, 
the runners after him, and asks for nothing but 
to be shipped safe out of the country as soon as 
possible. I cure not how wany rogueries he hath 
committed. Give me your lusty villain who hath 
stolen his master’s horse, or the gallant who 
hath squandered all his stock. These give no 
trouble. But with pressed and kiduapped men 
it is different.” 

“I doubt if vou could persuade this fellow,” 
said Aaron, “not if you made him drink a cask 
of brandy.” 

“We have had misfortunes too,” Mr. Rayment 
continued. “Only last May there was brought 
to my house as sweet a country lad as you would 
desire to see. He was in trouble about a girl, 
and desired to serve the King. Well, in the 
morning, when he got sober and learned that he 
was enlisted in the service of the Company, he 
behaved shamefully. Nothing would do but he 
must go free or fight for it. So my honest fel- 
lows tried persuasion, and in the end there were 
collar-bones and ribs broken, and that country 
lad was carried out and laid upon Whitechapel 
Mount, stripped, and as dead as any gentleman 
can wish to be. Think of the loss it was to me!” 

“Well,” said Aaron, “ your fellows must not 
persuade my man this way.” 

“What does it mean, Aaron ?” 

“Tt is a private matter. You need not have 
anything to do with it. Send me half a dozen 
stout fellows, and you shall know nothing at all 
about it, except that another recruit was enlisted, 
who staid at the hous till the ship sailed, and 
was taken on board druik and speechless. You 
will have nothing to do with it but to lend me 
your men and your house.” 

“I don’t lke it, Aaron. It may turn out bad. 
Has the man friends ?” 

“He has. Yet this his friends will never sus- 

“I don’t like the job, Aaron. Kidnapping 
should only be practised on strangers and rustics. 
Is he a tradesman %”’ 

“No. It is a private grudge, Jonathan. I 
will make it worth your while. I must have this 
man put out of the way. He is a Lieutenant in 
the King’s Navy.” 

Mr. Rayment jumped from his chair. 

“A King’s Lieutenant! Aaron, would you 
hang us all?” 

“Sit down, you fool. It is a safe job. Be- 
sides, you shall have nothing to do with it. Sit 
down, and listen.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
4 DARK NIGHTS JOB. 

THE evenings toward the end of October set 
in early; and when there is no moon, the nights 
are as dark as in midwinter. It is therefore a 
favorable season for the footpads who molest the 
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roads outside great towns, the thieves who prow! 
the streets, and the highwaymen who stop the 
coaches. At Deptford there are neither footpaids 
nor street prowlers, though robbers enough, Lord 
knows; but they rob, for the most part, on a dif. 
ferent plan, and within the houses. In times of 
peace, when a sailor cannot readily find a ship, 
or a disbanded Marine cannot find work, there 
have been known cases of robbery about Dept- 
ford and Greenwich. But in such a year as 1756, 
when the sailors were all too few for the King’s 
ships, and they were continually enrolling new 
regiments of Marines, no one in these towns gave 
a thought to the dangers of footpads, and a cliild 
might have carried by day or by night a bag full 
of guineas from the dock-yard gate to the bridge 
without fear of molestation. Least of all would 
such a man as Jack Easterbrook trouble his head 
about robbers. 

He left the Gun Tavern, where he had spent 
the evening with the Lieutenants and Midship. 
men who used the house, at a quarter before ten 
or thereabouts, carrying no other weapon than 
his hanger, and began leisurely to walk home 
down Church Lane. The upper part of this road, 
when you have passed the church and the Trini- 
ty Almshouses, is darker than the lower part, by 
reason of great trees and a high hedge on either 
hand. Light or dark, twas all the same to Jack, 
who marched along the middle of the road, head 
in air, his thoughts turned on Bess, as they com- 
monly were at this time, or else wondering how 
long before he should receive his promised com- 
mission. Soon it certainly would be, even though, 
through favoritism and lack of interest, he should, 
for the present, be passed over, because officers 
and men were growing scarce, and my Lords the 
Commissioners wanted all they could get. And 
once afloat again, with, if kind Heaven willed, a 
fighting Captain, there would be prizes and prize- 
money, and perhaps swift promotion. And then 
home again, to the arms of his dear girl. This, 
I take it, is the dream of every sailor; whereas, 
for many, instead of returning to the arms of a 
fond mistress, they are lowered, with a cannon. 
shot at their heels, into the cold ocean, or come 
home lopped of half their limbs, only to find their 
inconstant mistress in another’s arms. 

Now, as he was thus striding along, swinging 
his arms as he went, he became suddenly aware 
of shuffling footsteps and whispers, which be- 
tokened the presence of men lurking behind the 
trees; but before he had time to ask himself 
what this might mean, a fellow rushed out from 
the darkness, armed with a pistol in one hand, 
which he pointed at Jack’s head, and a lantern 
in the other, which he turned, unsteadily, in the 
manner of one who is afraid, upon his face, cry- 
ing, “* Your money or your life.” 

Jack was su astonished that for a moment he 
made no reply. Then he sprang upon the fel- 
low, and caught him by the throat. “ My money 
or my life! Impudent dog, I will squeeze thine 
own life out!’ And so shook him in his grasp 
—thumb on breathing-pipe—as a terrier shakes 
a rat, so that the man dropped pistol and lantern, 
and would have experienced the fate of the rat 
in another minute but for the help of his friends. 
As it was, he would have cried for mercy, but he 
could neither cry out nor breathe, so tight were 
the fingers at his throat. Indeed, when he was 
rescued half a minute later his face was already 
purple, his eyes starting from his head like a 
shrimp’s, and his tongue swollen, so that he was 
fain to sit upon the ground awhile, and for ten 
minutes or so he knew not whether he were 
really dead and in the next world, and therefore 
about to reap the reward of his many villanies, 
or whether he were still living and ready, for his 

ter damnation, to swell that long list. 

When the light of the lantern fell upon Jack's 
face there followed a sharp, short whistle, and 
upon that signal half a dozen lusty fellows sprang 
upon him at the same moment from both sides 
of the road. He had no time to draw his sword 
or to make any resistance of any kind, for one 
of them fetched him from behind, while the ot!- 
ers threatened him in front, so foul a stroke 
with an oaken cudgel that he fell like a log and 
without a word senseless upon the ground, drax- 
ging with him the man whom he iseld by tlie 
throat. 

Then the men all crowded over him ready with 
their cudgels, and as courageous as you please, 
their man being down. But it is of no use to 
cudgel a senseless man. 

They were joined by another man—it was 
Aaron—a tall fellow, truly. He seemed like 4 
giant among these ruffians, who, after the kind 
of river-side villains, were short of stature though 
stout. This man stood over the fallen Lieuten- 
aut, and looked upon the prostrate body wit!: 
eves of satisfaction. 

“ He fell at once,” said Aaron, as if dissatis- 
fied. “I looked for more fighting. I thouglit 
there would be much more fighting. I hoped to 
see him do his best before he was overpowered. 
Show a light here.” - One of them—unot the first 
villain, who was now sitting on the ground slow- 
ly getting his breath and still wondering wheth- 
er he were dead or not—held the lantern before 
Jack’s face. The eyes were closed and his cheek 
white. 

“ Master,” said the man, “I doubt the gentle- 
man is killed outright. This is a bad job for al! 
of us.” 

“Killed! Saw ever one a man killed by 4 
stroke of a cudgel? I wish he was killed. I 
wish he was dead and buried. Yet he shall nev- 
er say that I caused him to be killed. Such a 
man as this does not die of a cracked skull. 
Show the light again.” 

This time he looked more carefully. The 
Lieutenant was in a dead swoon, just as Aaron 
himself had fallen into at Horn Fair, but it was 
a far shrewder knock and a deeper faint. Aaron 
raised an eyelid, but there was no sign of life or 
any shrinking from the light. And now he saw 
that blood was flowing from the wound. 
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“ He will lie quiet for a while yet. Well, men, 
here is your new recruit.” 

The men looked at each other, and murmured 
that with King’s officers—for now they saw the 
uniform by the light of the lantern—they would 
not meddle. 

“ Not meddle, ye villains ?” cried Aaron ; “ why, 
you have meddled with bim already, and have 
welluigh murdered him, and will very hkely 
hang, every mother’s son, for this night’s job. 
Wherefore take him up and carry him away; 
tis your only chance to save your own necks. 
Get him across the river with all despatch, and 
snug in-doors.” 

The men hesitated. One of them murmured, 
with an oath, that they would not hang alone. 

“ When he comes to liis senses,” Aaron con- 
tinued, taking no notice of this threat, “ tell Lim 
that at the least movement you will brain him. 
But you are not to brain him, remember, or your 
master will lose the very best recruit he ever 
had, and will cause you all to swing. What? 
There is enough against you for every man to 
swing.” This assurance was made more empliatic 
by the language which this sort most readily un- 
derstood. Still the men hesitated. The King’s 
uniform frightened them. They had often enough 
kidnapped a poor drunken sailor, but never be- 
fore a Lieutenant. Then Aaron swore at them, 
and stamped his foot upon the ground. 

“Quick, I say. What? You dare to argue? 
Take him up. So. Cover him with a jacket to 
hide his white stockings and breeches, though 
the night is dark. That will do—now—with a 
will.” 

They took him up, the whole six sullenly lend- 
ing a hand, and carried him as men carry a druuk- 
en man. 

“Carry him to the Stairs, and row him across 
the river as quickly as you may. Bestow him in 
the upper room at the back, where you keep the 
chains and the bars for your unruly recruits. 
Watch him by day and night. He will try to 
escape, that is certain; as soon as he recovers 
consciousness he will try to escape. Let him un- 
derstand that he will be knocked on the head if 
he makes the attempt. And remember he is a 
match for any three of ye—ay, the whole six, I 
verily believe—for he is as strong as Samson. 
If he succeeds in escaping he will have you all 
in Newgate. He will drag the house down, if 
he can, in o:der to escape. You are in great 
danger, my friends, whatever happens. Yet I 
would not have him murdered. If he is not put 
on board alive, there will be a warrant out against 
you for highway robbery and violence, and hanged 
you will be, every man. Therefore, 1 say, take 
care of him.” Thus he spoke: now showing 
that he wished the man dead, and then warning 
them not to kill him. “ It is but three or four 
days’ nursing, with chains and a watch set day 
and night, and then you shall hocus his drink 
and put him on board, and shove the drunken 
beast down the companion to the lower deck 
with the recruits, and the bo’s’n’s rope’s-end first, 
in case he complains; and the triangles next, in 
case he is stubborn and mutinous. I should like 
to see him tied up for three dozen. Now, march.” 

The men replied nothing, but slung their bur- 
den and prepared to obey. 

“March, I say; and, look ye, the Press was 
last night out on Tower Hill, and the niglit before 
they were busy at Redriff, where there was fig)it- 
ing and warm work, so that the men’s spirit is 
up and they will brook no resistance. Perhaps 
—I know not—they are out to-night at Deptford. 
If the Press should take you, carrying a King’s 
officer unconscious and with an open wound in 
his head, my mates—why—you are dead men— 
and already little better.” 

The men needed no more, but marched off at 
the double, as they say, the thought of the Press 
lending wings to their heels. 

“To knock down,” said Aaron, when thev were 

ne, “and to kidnap a Lieutenant in the King’s 

avy, and to ship him, drugged and drunk, on 
board an East Indiaman for a recruit, is, 1 should 
say, high treason, at the least. But none of the 
fellows know me, and who is to prove that I gave 
the orders? If the Lieutenant is dead already, 
they will throw his body into the river. If he is 
not dead, most of these poor fellows will surely 
hang, for one or other of them is certain to turn 
King’s evidence. Yet if he tries to escape, they 
will kill him, being used to murder, and thinking 
little of it. If they knew it, this is their best 
chance. If they do not kill him—what then? 
He goes aboard. And then? Iknow not. He 
will be put on board in rags. No one will believe 
him if he calls himself an officer. I doubt if the 
Lieutenant will come back again to Deptford. 
Whether le comes back or not, they cannot 
charge the thing to me.” 

Certainly there never yet was conceived a more 
diabolical plot, or one of greater impudence, than 
to waylay and kidnap an officer bearing his Maj- 
esty’s commission, to keep him close prisoner in 
a crimp’s house, chained and half starved, watch- 
ed day and night, and then, as was intended, to 
thrust him down into the hold of an East India- 
man, seemingly stupid with drink (but in reality 
bereft of his senses by some noxious drug), and 
to pretend that he was a volunteer recruit. It is 
very well known, and matter of common notoriety, 
that muny men have been thus kidnapped and 
kept prisoners, and then shipped under this pre- 
tence. They are carried below, apparently drunk, 
and laid among the other recruits; for the most 
part a most desperate, villanous company. Here 
they lie, and when they partly recover they are 
‘already out to sea, in the gloomy 'tween-decks, 
most likely speechless with seasickuess, among 
strange and horrible companions, and no one on 
board who will so much as listen to their story. 
Here was revenge indeed, if only it could be car- 
ried out! And what was to prevent? I have 
never heard that a King’s officer hath been thus 
treated, which makes it the more wonderful for 
Aaron to have devised so bold a scheme. Yet 
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not so hold as it seems, because if Jack could 
thus be carried on board, in rags, unwashed, un- 
shaven, his hair about his ears, who would believe 
his affirmation that he was a commissioned offi- 
cer? Why, if such a ragamuftin told this tale to 
the petty officers he would be rope's-ended, and 
if to the First Lieutenant or to the Captain him- 
self, he would most likely be tied up inj accom- 
modated with three dozen, and perhaps six dozen, 
for insubordination; for the officers of the Com- 
pany are said to be ready as those of the King’s 
service—who, Heaven knows, are never too leni- 
ent—in dealing with refractory recruits. Yet 
sooner or later, one would think, the thing would 
be discovered, though not on board the ship. 
Then the Lieutenant would return home and pre- 
fer his complaint, and punishment would follow. 
But Aaron, only an ignorant fellow, thought of 
nothing but revenge. There are some men to 
whom the most terrible punishment in the future 
seclus as nothing compared with the gratification 
Of present revenge. 

The gang of rogues had not gone farther toward 
the town than St. Paul’s Church, marching quick- 
ly along the middle of the road, ready at the least 
ular of the Press to drop their burden and to 
run in all directions, when they enccuntered an- 
other party, consisting of three negroes—one car- 
rying a lantern—and a gentitman with a wooden 
leg. The negroes were, like these villains, armed 
with cudgels,.but they also carried cutlasses. 

“Halt!” cried the gentleman, who was none 
other than the Admiral. “Turn the lantern on 
these men, Cudjo.” 

The negro valiantly advanced and showed a 
light upon the party. They wore sailors’ clothes, 
namely, slops or petticoats, short jackets, and 
hats turned up straight on all three sides; and 
their hair was long, and hang about their necks. 
It was, indeed, their business on the Tower Hill, 
and in the neighborhood of Ratcliffe, Shadwell, 
and Wapping, to pretend to be honest sailors, 
and therefore to wear their dress. 

“Why,” said the Admiral, “they are sailors! 
Whither bound, my Jads, and what are you car- 
rying ?” 

“By your leave, vour Honor,” said one of 
them, “we are carrying a comrade who is too 
drunk to walk, and we are fearful of leaving him 
in the hedge-side by reason of the Press.” 

“Ay....ay....the Press—well—iny lads, I 
would that the Press could take you all, and con- 
found you for a poor lousy, chicken-hearted crew. 
I wish I knew where the Press is this night, that 
I might set them on to you. I wish my negroes 
were six instead of three. Go your ways. March, 
Cudjo.” 

The men made no reply, but hurried away as 
quickly as they could. The Admiral looked after 
them awhile. 

“T doubt,” he said, “that all was not right. 
They looked a plaguy cutthroat set of rascals. 
Perhaps "twas not a drunken comrade after all.” 

Then he continued his way home in the usual 
marching order, but slowly, because a wooden- 
legged man who has twinges of gout in his re- 
maining tues does not walk fast. Presently the 
man who held the lantern spied something in the 
road which glittered. He picked it up. “Twas 
a gold-laced hat with the King’s cockade. 

“Men,” said the Admiral, “this is the hat of 
an officer. What does this mean? Look about 
you, every one.” 

The road was quite dark, owing to the trees 
and the cloudy night. Presently, however, the 
men found a pistol in the road, and beside it the 
traces of scuffling feet and torn lace, and, worse 
still, plain marks of blood upon the road. 

‘‘Here,” said the Admiral, “hath been wild 
work. Torn ruffles—a gold-laced hat—a pistol 
—and a gang of blood-thirsty cutthroats carry- 
ing a body with them. A drunken comrade, for- 
sooth! And afraid of the Press; would to God 
the Press might take them red-handed! Whom 
have they murdered? For murder, surely, it is, 
and nothing less. Men’’—he turned to his ne- 
groes—“I am wooden-legged, and cannot run. 
Wherefore do you leave me here, and with what 
speed you may, hasten after that company, and 
call upon them to surrender, and if they will not, 
raise the town upon them. Draw cutlasses— 
shoulder cutlasses—quick march—double. Run, 
ve black devils, as if your horny grandfather him- 
self were after you!” 

If the Admiral had ordered his negroes to 
juinp from London Bridge or the Monument, they 
would have done it, I am quite certain, so great 
was the terror with which they regarded him. 
Therefore, at the word, they drew their weapons, 
and set off running with the greatest resolution, 
and at a pretey brisk pace, showiug all the out- 
ward signs of zeal and of courage. 

Alas! negroes are in essentials all alike. No 
man ever yet found courage in the black African, 
anv more than industry, patience, or honesty, un- 
less the white man was behind him with Father 
Stick for encouragement. 

The night was dark. Nothing more daunts a 
negro than darkness, because to him the night is 
peopled—especially when there is no white man 
present—with all kinds of fearful and terrible 
creatures; therefore, in their running, they pre- 
sently began to feel the gloomy influence of the 
hour, and their speed slackened gradually. Next, 
they were no longer young; and it would be fvol- 
ish to expect of those whose wool is gray the 
courage which they never possessed when it was 
still black. Thirdly, the Admiral was out of sight 
and out of hearing. And, again, if the enemy 
refused to surrender, whom were they to alarm ? 
What were they to say? What road were they 
to take? Lastly—a consideration which weighed 
with them above all others—what if they were, 
unhappily, to overtake the men? They were but 
three to six—and three feeble old blacks to six 
lusty young whites! Then might occur difficul- 
ties unforeseen by the Admiral, who naturally 
thought that his own crew must always gain the 
victory. 


These doubts and difficulties suggested them- 
selves to the brave fellows at one and the same 
moment, namely, the first moment when they 
thought their footsteps out of the Admiral’s 
hearing. They nalted and looked at each other. 

“ Breddren,” said Snowball, “let us stop and 
deliberation ourselves. Where am de enemy? 
Fled—flown—yah! De poo’ coward !—run clean 
out of our sight!—’fraid to fave brave black 
man !” 

“S’pose,” said Cudjo, “we wait just quarter 
ob an hour; then go back and tell his Honor— 
men clean gove; run away before us, for fear 
ob us?” 

This was agreed to. Nothing more was said, 
but all three sat on a door-step, and waited until 
they thought the quarter of an hour seemed to 
be passed, and they thought they might safely 
return. 

Even if they had followed the party across to 
the Stairs, supposing they knew which direction 
to take, they would scarcely have overtaken them, 
80 expeditious were the men in getting to the riv- 
er and in pushing off, the bank being at this time 
quite deserted. 

Therefore, when they thought a reasonable time 
had elapsed, the valiant negroes returned slowly, 
but still brandishing their cutlasses. Arrived 
within five minutes of the house, they broke into 
a quick trot, so that they reached the doors in a 
panting and breathless condition, as happens to 
those who very earnestly and zealously carry out 
instructions. 

They reported that at the bottom of Church 
Lane they came upon the enemy, and called upon 
him to surrender at discretion or take the terri- 
ble consequences. The enemy chose the latter, 
and retreated rapidly. In other words, they all 
vanished, but whether down Butcher Row or in 
the direction of Rogue Lane, which leads into 
the open fields, south of Rotherhithe, they could 
not tell, and in the darkness and uncertainty 
they thought it best to return for further orders. 

“Why,” said the Admiral, “’tis a dark night 
truly. And if they have sailed out of sight; and 
we have lost them, there is no more to be said,” 
and so put away the torn ruffles, the laced hat, 
and the pistol, in case they might be wanted for 
evidence of robbery and violence, if not of mur- 
der, and ordered the men an extra ration of rum, 
and so to bed. Fortunately he had no suspicion 
that the hat and the ruffles belonged to Jack 
Easterbrook, otherwise his night’s rest would 
have been disturbed. As for the pistol, however, 
that he discovered on examination had not been 
discharged. 


(tO BEX CONTINUED. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A school-teacher carried off the lau- 
rels in a match at English pronunciation held at 
Chautauqua recently among a class of fifty com- 
petitors. The report of her victory is very brief, 
aud does not tell by what standard the class was 
guided. If the judges were from the neignbor- 
hood of. Buffalo, and the other members of the 
class were from distant parts of the country, the 
verdict was natural enough, whatever may have 
been its justice; but how would the Buffalo 
school-teacher have fared if she had happened 
to come before judges from Maine, or Ohio, or 
Texas? Would a judge from the South put up 
with a person who contended that “kyar” was 
pronounced “ car,”’ or called a “do” a “door” ? 
And what would an Ohio judge think of any- 
body who assumed that there were not five or 
six “r’s’’ on the end of the word “ butter,” or a 
judge from Maine of a school-teacher who took 
liberties with the name of “keow”? There is 
so much about English pronunciation that “ de- 
pends” that one can’t help thinking the Chau- 
tauqua judges must have been very bold and 
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very arbitrary in reaching their decision. Who 
knows to this day whether we ought to say “ Chi- 
cawgo” or “Chicargo,” or is absolutely certain 
that there is anything reasonable in calling “ Pall 
Mall” “ Pell Mell,” or “ Cholmondely” “ Chumly”? 


The metamorphosis undergone by Eastern 
newspaper reports travelling West is again il- 
lustrated. A Buffalo journal having announced 
that a new public clock was to be put up in that 
town, the clock grew bigger and. bigger as the re- 
port journeyed toward the Rocky Mountains, un- 
til now we learn from Arizona that Buffalo is to 
have a clock seventy-five feet in diameter and 
elevated six hundred and three feet above the 
street, with figures eight feet in length, ahd a 
steam-engine to wind it up, and that it is be- 
lieved that people in Cincinnati will be able to 
tell the time by it with the’aid of telescopes. 


A boring made for coal in Prussia has reach- 
ed the depth of 4560 feet, and is said to be the 
deepest in the world. That is almost .a mile 
into the earth’s crust, which persons who pre- 
tend to know aay is not more than fifty miles 
thick, so that now inquisitive man has only to 
bore forty-nine miles further in order to reach 
the molten interior, or to find that no such inte- 
rior exists. It will seem to people who are suf- 
ficiently hopeful that we are on the verge of a 
great discovery. 


A Connecticut charcoal burner thought his dog 
was foolish to be barking all night at a June-bug 
or a cricket that was humming under the bed. 
To stop the dog’s noise he got up at last to drive 
out the June-bug or the cricket, and found a rat- 
tlesnake instead. The moral of this is that one 
is not necessarily a fool because atiother mistakes 
a rattlesnake for a June-bug. 


Mr. F. Wyneken, the editor of the Jnternational 
Nautical Magazine of this city, recently published 
an “ Ice Code for the Vicinity of the Newfoundland 
Banks,” which has been adopted by the- leading 
transatlantic steani-ship lines. The United States 
Hydrographic Office also recommends it. The 
new code condenses signals so that navigators are 
enabled to communicate with one another regard- 
ing the ice with great facility. It is an improve- 
ment upon the international code of signals, 
and, in view of the greatly increased speed of 
steamers, was much needed, 


It is declared that a New Jersey inventor has 
all but perfected a gigantic tricycle which is to 
roll through the surf in times of terrible storm 
to the assistance of shipwrecked people. Thirty 
feet is the height of this astonishing vehicle, and 
anybody van see that a person on top of it would 
not be troubled much by any ordinary surf, pro- 
vided the machine remained right side up. But 
how it is to be kept right side up is what one can- 
not understand, unless it is so constructed tliat 
all its sides are right sides. It is intended that 
it shall proceed close up to the stranded ship, 
and take off the passengers without the need of 
cannons and life-jackets and other appliances 
which are nearly as terrible as death itself to 
nervous people, and that they shall be landed al- 
most as comfortably as though the ship were tie: 
up to a wharf. It is not promised, indeed, that 
the recovered: persons shall be set ashore abso- 
lutely dry, but there is a strong presumption that 
if they are provided with mackintoshes and um- 
brellas they will get no wetter than they would 
in any hard rain-storm. It will be seen that the 
new life-preserver will have to be more sturdy 
than the wrecked ship, in order to resist the force 
of the seas, and less stationary than an iron pier, 
in order to reach the place of need. 
have sliding bolts running in movable slots and 
riveted in China, of course anybody could see that 
it would be all right. 
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GENERAL PAINE, Owner or tur “ 


THE YACHT RACES. 


Tue result of the two races between Lieutenant 
Henn’s British cutter Galatea and General Patnr’s 
sloop Mayflower for the America’s cup, on the 
“th and 9th of September, once more conclusively 
proves that the light displacement centre-board 
yacht is faster than the deep and narrow cutter 
of great displacement. In the fine race over the 
New York Yacht Club course on the 7th the 
wind was extremely light from the south, giving 
the vachts a dead beat from the starting line at 
Bay Ridge to the turning buoys on the Southwest 
Spit. There was just a light sailing breeze and 
a fair tide until a point just below the Narrows 
had been reached, and from there to the buoy 
the tide as well as the wind was ahead, and the 
yachts worked down the ship channel in short 
tacks. The superiority of the American sloop 
was apparent, and she gained with every tack. 
When about two-thirds of the distance to the 
Spit had been covered, the two yachts were on 
opposite sides of the channel, the Mayflower on 
the west and the cutter on the east side; the 
wind backed from south to south-southwest, giv- 
ing the British yacht a favorable slant, and head- 
ing the other yacht off, so that she could not 
make her full reach, and had to tack when she got 
in the course—that is, right ahead—of the cut- 
ter. She certainly lost half her lead by this shift 
of the wind, and yet was able to beat the British 
yacht over five minutes to the Southwest Spit 
buoy. 

‘Admitting that as alleged, and as seemed to 
be the case, the cutter, sailed by Mr. Beavor- 
Wess, was kept too close to the wind, and did 
not have as good a chance as she might have had, 
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CAPTAIN STONE, or tus “ Mayriows:.” 


it will not explain sufficiently the long lead of 
the sloop, and it must be admitted by the most 
ardent advocate of the cutter model that under 
the conditions then prevailing—that is, a light 
working breeze and smooth water—the sloop is 
the superior. She was admirably sailed by Cap- 
tain STONE. 

To the light-ship the yachts went close-hauled, 
neither of them being able to quite fetch the 
mark. The sloop fell in about a mile to leeward 
of it, the cutter about a half-mile, showing that 
she had been pinched nearer the wind, but had 
not forereached as fast, for the sloop agaiu beat 
her about four minutes from the Spit buoy to the 
ship. Coming in, the conditions were still dif- 
ferent, the wind being about abeam, and the 
yachts reaching with sheets well lifted. Ne ex- 
cuse of too much pinching could be made for the 
passage over this part of the course; each car- 
ried the same canvas, and again the gain of the 
sloop was over three minutes. From the buoy to 
the finish was a run, and here the cutter had an 


advantage, the wind freshening, and she catching — 


the increase first, and once more tlie figures show 
a gain for the sloop, although only by a matter 
of seconds. So then to windward, at reaching 
and at running, the centre-board sloop showed 
herself superior in the conditions then prevail- 


ing. 

On the 9th the race—or rather the attempt 
to race—was out on the ocean twenty miles 
east by north from the Scotland Light-ship and 
return. The d at the start, east by north, 
hauling as far south as east-southeast, and 
then backing east by north again. It was 
moderate for the whole course, but there was 
quite a jump of a sea, Previous to the start, 
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the weather looking a bit threatening, the cutter 
shifted jibs, sending up No. 2, and let ber bow- 
sprit come in a bit; she also set No. 2 staysail. 
As it turned out, she needed the larger sails, but 
that did not account for the very decided beating 
she received in the weather work, she being so 
far behind when the Mayflower turned the mark 
buoy that she bore upand ran home. The May- 
flower kept on for home before the wind, but 
failed to make the race within the stipulated 
period of seven hours. September 11, a second 
attempt to sail this off-shore race was barely suc- 
cessful, the Mayflower making the course in eleven 
minutes less than seven hours, and the Galatea 
in eighteen minutes more. The difference of 
twenty-nine minutes was about equally divided 
between the run out and the return to windward, 
the Mayflower's gain in the former being thirteen 
minutes, and in the latter sixteen. Much of this 
latter lead, however, was due to a slant of wind 
favorable to the sloop. 

If the record of the yachts may be taken as a 
guide to an opinion, it does not seem as though 
the Jrez, should she come here next season, will 
have any very reasonable chance of capturing the 
America’s Cup, and that the only hope of British 
yachtsmen to wrest this trophy—representing 
the vachting superiority of the world—from tlie 
Americans will be to give their designers and 
builders carte blanche as to model and expense, 
and, without regard to the restrictive rule of the 
Yacht Racing Association, let them have a chance 
to turn out the fastest boat possible. This will 
not be done, in all probability, for some years to 
come, and it is tolerably certain that the recent 
contest for the America’s Cup will be the last 
that will be sailed for at least five years. 


COACHING AT NEWPORT. 


Tue annual coaching parade in this city and 
the annual coaching parade at Newport, although 
made up as a general rule of identically the same 
drags and four-in-hands, are quite distinct and 
dissimilar affairs from almost any point of view. 
The New York parade takes place at that time of 
the vear when summer and midsuminer toilets are 
still delightful anticipations. The ladies who “ sit 
on the roofs,” as a New York reporter once termed 
the tops of the coaches, are dressed in those gar- 
ments which, like the voices of the early robins, 
record the coming rather than the arrival of the 
happy season of out-door airing. The Newport 

rade occurs, if not at midsummer, not very 
long afterward. There is an airy fleeciness about 
that particular part of the spectacle for which the 
ladies are responsible that is lacking at the parade 
inthis city. There is also a greater air of earnest- 
ness about the drive at Newport. This is no doubt 
explained by the fact that the roads are better. 
Here in New York the meet of the coaches is in 
Central Park, and the route is perforce down Fifth 
Avenue. No matter how skilful you may be as 
a whip, you can’t, or at all events you couldn’t 
prior to the laying of the present new pavement 
on that thoroughfare, journey up or down Fifth 
Avenue with that exhilarating sense of motion 
which has been aptly described as “ bowling 
along.” There is an inevitable decorum and a 
sense of preliminary practice for future four-in- 
hand driving about the New York parade. In 
Newport it is different. It will not do to say that 
Newport was apparently laid out with a view to 
‘the successful enjoyment of driving four-in-hand, 
for as a matter of fact the streets of what used 
to be called the city proper are not any too wide 
nor too smooth nor too level for the easy progress 
of a green-grocer’s wagon or a wheelbarrow. But 
splendid modern drives and thoroughfares have 

rown up in and around the historic old town, 
and it would be difficult now to find a better route 
for a coaching-club parade than is furnished by 
what is known as the “Ocean Drive.” 

It was over the Ocean Drive from the Ocean 
House and back to Kay Street, a distance of 
about ten miles, that the latest coaching pa- 
rade took place. No two coaches were alike, 
and all were splendidly equipped. First came an 
all-red coach drawn by two browns and a black 
and white pair. Next came a coach painted a 
dark blue with stripings of cream-color, which 
was drawn by a well-matched quartette of bay 
horses. This was followed by a coach the body 
of which was pink, with an under-carriage of 
straw-color, to which gorgeous equipage were 
attached a crocs-matched pair of brown and 
chestnut wheelers, the leaders being bay and 
gray. A blue coach with bright red under-car- 


. tiage or running gear was next in line, to which 


were driven two bays at the wheels and a chest- 
nut and brown pair as leaders. After this came 
a coach the brown body of which was set upon 
red running gear, and which was drawn by bay 
and gray wheel-horses and chestnut and gray 
leaders. A primrose coach, with four beautifully 
matched bays, was next in the procession, and 
was followed by a coach of dark green with 
orange under-carriage, drawn by four high-step- 
ping brown horses. The eighth and last coach 
had also a dark green body set upon bright yel- 
low running gear, and was drawn by a pair of 
fine bay wheelers, led by two well-matched grays. 


THE ANTI-SALOON REPUBLI- 
CAN MOVEMENT. 


Kansas is a stronghold both of Prohibition 
and of Republicanism, and it was in Kansas that 
the anti-saloon Republican movement last year 
had its beginning. During the temperance agi- 
tation, and during the first year of the prohibi- 
tory law there, prohibition became an article of 
Republican faith to a large number of the mem- 
bers of the party. But even in Kansas it was 
not universally so held, and the national Repub- 
lican party has never become a prohibition party. 
Having despaired of it as a means of accomplish- 
ing the suppression of the liquor traffic, a num- 
ber of Republicans like ex-Governor St. Joux 
have become members of the “third” or na- 
tional prohibition party. But many more have 
not yet despaired; they doubt the ability of the 
third party to accomplish its purpose; and they 
regard the better regulation or the total aboli- 
tion of the traffic in drink as the main duty that 
pow awaits the Republican party. Following, 
therefore, the secession of some Republican pro- 
hibitionists to the prohibition party is a move- 
ment by other Republican prohibitionists and 
temperanee men to quicken the party to greater 
activity against the traffic; and this is the origin 
of the anti-saloon Republican agitation. 

This agitation to make hostility to liquor-deal- 
ing a part of the national Republican creed was 
definitely begun early last winter, and a confer- 
ence was held in Kansas. On December 1 an 
address was issued, signed by several hundred 
Republicans in the State, “to all enemies of the 
dram-shop.” An organizing committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. ALsert Grirrin, of Manhattan, Rev. R. 
Wake, of Abilene, and Mr. E.C. Wureter, of To- 
peka, was appointed to secure the codperation of 
Republicans in other States. In their address 
they set forth that “temperance legislation has 
seldom, if ever, been secured by non-partisan gup- 
port against partisan opposition, and hereafter 
non-partisan action in the Northern States wiil 


amount to an abandonment of the legislative 
field,” since “ an overwhelming majority of North- 
ern prohibitionists are Republicans.” They de- 
clared that “it is absolutely essential that the 
Republican party shall be everywhere put on a 
platform of uncompromising hostility to the sa. 
loon.” They called a National Convention of Re- 
publicans who agree with them, to meet on May 
19 at Toledo, Ohio, but a subsequent call set Sep- 
tember 16 as the date and Chicago as the place 
of meeting. Every State has been requested to 
send four times as many delegates as it has Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. In this 
subsequent call stress was laid on the necessity 
of the Republican party’s action, not only for the 
sake of the temperance movement, but for the 
sake of the party as well; for “the very exist- 
ence of the party,” it was said, “is at stake,” 
and “it is now losing at both ends of the line, 
and gaining from nowhere.” The opinion of the 
most active promoters of the movement is that 
“the party should not be asked to commit itself 
nationally to or inst any specific law,” but 
that it should-tal¥é such a stand in favor of tem- 
perance legislation “that the men engaged in the 
liquor business will recognize the party as their 
enemy, and leave its ranks.” 

The Republican State Conventions of Vermont, 
Maine, and Iowa approved the call for such a 
National Conference, and gave their committees 
authority to appoint delegates to attend it. In 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, 
Kansas, and other Northern States, State Confer- 
ences have been held, at which delegates were 
chosen to the National Conference, and from 
most of the other Northern States, even if no or- 
ganization has yet been effected, Republicans will 
go as self-constituted delegates. The National 
Conference will therefore not speak as the Re- 
publican party, but as Republicans to their party. 
The promoters of the movement report that more 
than half the Republican members of the United 
States Senate and a large number of Congress- 
men and other prominent party leaders have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of this policy, and 
their hope is that they will cause State Republi- 
can Conventions to commit the party either to 
greater restriction or to abolition of the trade in 
drink, and the next National Republican Conven- 
tion to such action as will satisfy all temperance 
Republicans, and make the party the instrument 
of this reform. In advance, however, the pro- 
hibitionists who have seceded to the third party 
are taking no part in the movement. 

The most active promoter of this plan to retain 
prohibitionist Republicans in the Republican 
party, and to use the party to work out the re- 
form, ie Mr. ALnerr Gatrrin, of Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. Mr. Grirrin was chosen chairman of the 
Organizing Committee, and he at once went about 
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his work with zeal. He has spent most of his 
time, since the National Conference was called, 
in the Eastern States, seeking the codperation of 
prominent Republicans, and effecting the organi- 
zation of the anti-saloon Republicans into State 
Committees and Conferences. Mr. Grirrin be- 
came prominent in this movement, was elevated, 
indeed, to the most prominent position, during 
this early stage of the agitation, by reason of his 
zealous work in Kansas to make Republicanism 
and Prohibition synonymous. He is the editor 
of a Republican anti-saloon paper, the National. 
ist, at Manhattan, and in al] the temperance agi- 
tation in his State he has taken an earnest and 
at times a prominent part. He is a man now 
past fifty, but as vigorous as he is enthusiastic. 
The importance of the National Conference will 
be measurable in two ways—first, by the effect 
it may have in persuading the Republican party 
to adopt the policy it advises, and, on the other 
side, by the effect which a refusal of the party 
generally to adopt this policy may have in caus- 
ing a larger secession from the Republican to the 
Prohibition party. 


GERONIMO’S SURRENDER. 


Tue capture of the fierce Chiricahua chief 
Geronimo, through the indomitable energy and 
endurance of Captain H. W. Lawron and his com- 
mand, aided by codperating forces, will add fresh 
laurels to the Department Commander, General 
Nevson A. Mices. The career of this distinguish- 
ed soldier has been one of remarkable success. 
Starting in the ranks of a Massachusetts militia 
company at the outbreak of the civil war, he 
made his way up to the command of a division 
of the Second Corps, and fought it from the Rap- 
idan to the Appomattox, becoming known as one 
of the ablest soldiers in the Army of the Potomac. 
Adopting the profession for which he had thus 
disclosed rare aptitude, he showed himself one of 
the very few who could pluck renown even from 
Indian campaigns, proverbially prolific of hard 
work and reproaches rather than of glory. He 
took part in the expedition against the Cheyennes 
and Comanches, and then, ten years ago, after the 
Custer massacre, made a famous campaign into 
the Sioux country, pursuing the Indians through 
the deep snows of an exceptionally severe winter, 
fought several battles with them, and forced Sirt- 
TING Bu.t to take flight into Canada. Next Gen- 
eral Mitgs encountered and after a hurd battle 
defeated and captured Chief Joszrn’s band of 
Nez Pereés, who had baffled or beaten off com- 
mand after command of their pursuers, and were 
just about to escape to Canada. It was his for- 
tune also to come across the hostile Bannocks, 
whom he defeated at Clark’s Fork. His promo- 
tion from the Colonelcy of the Fifth Infantry to 
a Brigadier-Generalship carried hiin to the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia, where he succeeded in 
quieting some Indian complaints. When in July 
of last year General AveurR’s retireinent required 


. ® new Commander for the Department of the 


Missouri to deal with the uneasy Cheyennes and 
Arrapahoes of the Indian Territory, General Mi_zs 
was summoned. Again when, last spring, Gen- 
eral Crook applied to be relieved from the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, where he had been fighting the 
Apaches, General Mices was selected to take up 


’ the hard task, which he has now brought to com- 


plete triumph. 

We may well say, therefore, that the success 
of General in Indian campaigning has been 
extraordinary; and of his victories over Srrrine 
Butt, Chief Josepu, and Geronimo, the last is per- 
haps the most important to the country. The 
wily and cruel Chiricahua Apache, who has been 
so often on the war-path; having broken promises 
to live at peace, escaped in May, 1885, from his 
reservation in Arizona, with forty-two warriors 
and ninety-two women and children, and through- 
out that year spread devastation on the south- 
west frontier, murdering scores of persons, men, 
women, and children, often with fiendish cruelty. 
Last winter Captain Crawrorp hunted him down 
in Mexico, where, being worn out and lacking 
supplies, he agreed to surrender to General Croox 


at San Bernardino Ranch. But when, last March, 


between seventy and eighty of his band, chiefly 
women and children, although a few famous war- 
riors like Cammcanvua and Nana were among 
them, had accepted General Croox’s clemency, 
the suspicious Geronimo and his immediate arm- 
ed followers, fearing punishment, and under the 
influence of liquor, which they had unfortunately 
procured, broke away again. 

It was then that General MiLrs came into com- 
mand and took up the difficult duty. During the 
month of April Geronimo reéntered Arizona, kill- 
ing many unarmed people on his raid. General 
Micks sent all his available forces in pursuit, and 
during six weeks various commands followed the 
hostiles eight hundred miles in a mountainous 
country, skirmishing with them indecisively three 
times, while the Mexicans, who coéperated, had 
fought them twice. Troops were stationed at the 
water-holes, signal detachments placed on the 
mountains, and the utmost energy enjoined. 

The prodigious difficulties and hardships of a 
midsummer campaign in such a country against 
such a foe have been recently set forth to the 
readers of the Wrexty. Although the troops 
operating against Geronimo were as a hundred 
to one, it was only the few at any moment near- 
est to him that he specially needed to fear, First 
he put his women and children in a secret strong- 
hold in the Sierra Madre. Then with his war- 
riors, who found enough horses in plundered 
ranches, but were able to travel fifty miles a day 
afoot, frequently taking to the mountains, where 
horsemen could not pursue, tireless, fierce, able 
to subdue the calls of hunger and thirst till food 
and water at hand could satisfy them, they for 
months held their own, armed as they were with 
the best modern breech-loaders. The troops 
needed trains to bring up food, and were by no 
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means so well acquainted with the country. But 
at length converging forces drove the hostiles 
across the line into Sonora, and there Lawron, 
heading the relentless chase with his Indian 
scouts, for weeks together gave them little rest. 
About the middle of August Gxrronimo, worn 
down, proposed to surrender to the Mexicans, 
but finding this impracticable, he yielded to Gen- 
eral Mires, Captain Lawton having meanwhile, 
with the aid of other troops, completely barred 
his retreat. 

Throughout this trying campaign, whose con- 
duct demands so much praise for the indomita- 
ble energy and endurance of our brave officers 
and men, General MiiEs has never expressed the 
remotest doubt that success would one day be 
assured. 
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THE CANOE RACES. 


Tur International Canoe Challenge Cup offer. 
ed by the New York Canoe Club was finally won 
on the 8th inst. by the canoe Lassie, owned and 
sailed by Mr. Catvert Bowyer Vavx, of this city, 
whose portrait is published in this issue. The 
first two races occurred on the 4th inst., and were 
won respectively by Mr. Bapen-Powe Naute- 
lus and Mr. Vaux’s Lassie. This necessitated a 
third race, which was attempted on the 6th, but 
as the distance was not covered within the re- 
quired time, the Nauéilus, although crossing the 
line first, failed to secure the cup, and in the next 
attempt, two days later, as has been said, victory 
came to the American canoe. It was an exciting 
race, and the enthusiasm of the New York Canoe 
Club in the victory of the Lassie over her two 
English competitors knew no bounds. It was a 
noticeable fact that Mr. Bapen-Powe.i adopted 
and imitated the tactics of the Yankee skipper in 
sitting out to windward on the deck of his canoe, 
instead of lying flat in the cockpit, after the Eng- 
lish method. 

Mr. Vavx, who has won the International Cup, 
may be regarded as a typical American canoeist. 
He is a son of CatvertT Vavx, the well-known 
architect of this city, and he has been devoted to 
the paddle and the sail ever since he was a small 
boy at a Massachusetts boarding-school. His 
first racing canoe, which he purchased in 1877, 
was built on lines sent to America by the same 
Mr. Bapen-Powk.t who was his chief competitor 
in the recent contests. The following year he 
purchased a “Shadow” model canoe designed by 
Mr. W. L. ALpEn, now United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at Rome. This was the third “Shadow”, 
canoe ever built by James Everson, of Williams- 
burg, and it proved to be a remarkably speedy 
craft. It was named the Dot, and after its own- 
er joined the New York Canoe Club, and began 
to take part in their races, the number of prizes 
won by the Dot were almost beyond counting. 
She raced for three years for the New York 
Canoe Club Challenge Cup, and finally won the 
five races necessary to its possession. 

In 1884 the Dot was sold, and was taken by 
her new owner to Florida waters, where to-day 
she is said to be ever in readiness for a race. 
Mr. Vavcx’s next craft was called the Sea Bee, 
but finding it too large to handle conveniently, he 
replaced it in 1885 with the now famous Lassie. 
The Lassie won her maiden race at the New York 
Canoe Club’s fall regatta in October last, and 
later a cup offered for canoes by a member of 
the Jersey City Yacht Club. Mr. Vacx has been 
an unusually successful sailor, and is the pos- 
sessor of more prizes than any other canoeist in 
the country. He has edited the American Canoe- 
ist, a monthly paper devoted to this sport, for 
two years, and is also the author of Canoe Hand- 
ling, a little text-book telling how to use and 
keep canoes. He was born at Fishkill, New York, 
in February, 1855. 


EARTHQUAKES IN CITIES, 


THE recent calamity to one of our sister cities 
naturally recalls the story of similar disasters in 
the past, and it is worthy of notice how seldom 
cities have suffered severely from earthquakes. 
London has frequently been shaken by them, but 
has never known any serious consequences. Its 
earthquake of February, 1751, is the most star- 
tling it has ever known. It was preceded in 
January by a remarkable aurora. At night an 
intense red light spread over the northeastern 
sky, and men fancied a great fire must be raging 
over the land. In February a fearful storm with 
peals of thunder, flashes of lightning, a tempest 
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of wind and blinding hail and rain terrified the 
whole island. At last on the 8th of February 
the earthquake came. - Between twelve and one 
o'clock in the afternoon the city was shaken to 
its centre. Houses trembled, furniture moved on 
the floors, the bells rang of their own accord, china 
and pewter rattled on the shelves, and a deep 
sound was heard like that of the fall of some 
heavy object. The shock was felt only in the 
city and its environs. The terrified people were 
soon reassured. But a month afterward, between 
five and six o’clock in the morning, a still more 
violent shock aroused them. It was ushered in 
by flashes of lightning and a low rumbling noise 
like that “of a carriage rolling over a hollow 
pavement.” Again furniture rocked, bells were 
rung, houses shook to their foundations, and the 
terrified people rushed from their beds half-clad 
into the streets. But this was all. No life was 
lost; no houses fell. A mad prophet foretold a 
still greater shock that in a month would d stroy 
London and Westminster, and all was consterna- 
tion. Thousands left the city. On the 8th of 
April, the day foretold, people fled from their 
houses and gathered at night in the parks and 
fields. But no new shock came. The terror 
passed, and London has never since felt the de- 
stroyer’s power. 

Rome has quivered at times on its foundations 
ever since its first settlement. All its neighbor- 
hood is volcanic. The Curtian pit that opened in 
the Forum was no doubt produced by an earth- 
quake, Since then for twenty centuries the city 
has never ceased at times to tremble. Yet it has 
suffered no serious disasters. The graceful dome 
of St. Peter’s, hung high on its lofty columns, 
would seem to invite the first efforts of the de- 
stroyer. It has escaped them all. “Its great 
height,” said Stendhal, “makes one tremble 
when one thinks that Italy is constantly agi- 
tated by earthquakes, that the soil of Rome is 
voleanic, and that in a moment we might be 
deprived of the fairest monument that exists.” 
He tells of two monks who were in the ball 
of St. Peter’s during the earthquake shock of 
1730. It produced such intense terror that 
one of them died on the spot. Naples, ap- 
parently still more exposed than Rome to this 
danger, has never suffered any serious evils. 
Often its great population have been driven from 
their homes by terror when Vesuvius has been 
active, or the earth has trembled around them, 
but Naples has remained almost unharmed. It 
has seen its sister cities Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum disappear, and Messina and Catania lie 
crushed in ruins. It is seated in the midst of 
volcanic Jakes and geysers, under the shadow of 
Etna and Vesuvius 

No event ever more startled Europe than the 
destruction of Lisbon in 1755. It seemed in- 
credible. Dr. Johnson refused for some time to 
believe it. ‘‘ Why,” men asked, “ was Lisbon, of 
all other cities, selected for this dreadful chastise- 
ment?’ For Lisbon had never known any seri- 
ous disaster from earthquakes, and had seemed 
more secure than Rome or Florence, vet the city 
was almost entirely levelled to the ground. A 
tidal wave swept over it. Thirty thousand of its 
inhabitants perished in that awful moment. The 
shock .was felt across the Atlantic. Chimneys 
fell in Boston, and Charleston trembled. But 
when the terror passed away, Lisbon was rebuilt; 
it rose from its ruins, and for more than a century 
has lived on unharmed and more than ever. pros- 
perous. The Sicilian cities Messina, Palermo, and 
Syracuse. have been the favorite victims of the 
earthquake, The Spanish cities Malaga and Gra- 
nada, and even Madrid, suffered last vear from 
fatal and incessant shocks. The Greek islands, 
Ischia (near Naples), and recently all interior 
Greece, have been ravaged and shaken. It would 
seem that an earthquake track lies amidst the 
fairer regions of the earth. 

In ancient history the most memorable earth- 
quake was that of the reign of Tiberius. The 
fairest of the Greek cities along the Ionian shore 
fell before it. Touched by the common sorrows 
of humanity, even the cruel Emperor sent lavish 
aid to the suffering people. Ephesus and its sis- 
ter cities arose in new splendor only to be strick- 
en again and again by the unseen destroyer. In 
Justinian’s reign all the known world was deso- 
lated by a constant succession of earthquakes, 
The globe itself seemed convulsed by some inter- 
nal struggle. Yet it is remarkable that amidst 
this long series of disasters, reaching over a thou- 
sand years, the finer works of man has survived 
them all, The Acropolis and the Parthenon lived 
until they were wrecked by Turk and Venetian. 
The Roman roads still bound men together. Ro- 
man aqueducts and bridges covered France and 
Spain. The column of Trajan still stands un- 
harmed at Rome. The Pantheon still lifts its 
graceful dome, untouched by the storms and 
earthquakes of nineteen centuries. 

It is these irremediable sorrows that teach us 
we are men; they awaken the instinct of com- 
munal love. The whole nation bends in warm 
affection over the sorrowing people of its afflicted 
cities. It feels their pain, it shares their grief; 
and no liberality that the national or State gov- 
ernments can show toward our brothers in their 
sorrow but will meet with the general support of 
all our people. EvGene Lawrence. 


BATH AND ITS SPRINGS. *% 
By DR. TITUS MUNSON COAN. 


Beavtirvt Bath! For many years during the 
Jast century this was the most famous of English, 
if not of European, spas, and though less fre- 
quented of recent years than formerly, it re- 
mains one of the most attractive places in Europe. 
Many a writer has vied with another in sounding 
the praises of the place. Carlyle, echoing Landor 
and others, calls Bath “ the prettiest town in all 
England.” It would be hard to find a lovelier 
place than this city of 53,000 people, situated in 
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a charming valley of Somersetshire, on the two 
banks of the river Avon. Its vogue is ancient 
and distinguished. Queen Elizabeth went to 
Bath; it is fortunate that Shakespeare had no 
occasion to resort to these healing waters. In 
that case he might have given us the “‘ Dyspep- 
tic’s Pilgrimage” instead of the “ Passiouate 
Pilgrim.” But since Queen Elizgtéth’s time near- 
ly all the sovereigns of Englayd have made visits 
to this attractive place, som¢ twenty royal visits 
being recorded by chronicles. 

The history of the place dates from the re- 
motest antiquity. Prince Bladud was tle tradi- 
tional founder of Bath. This was in the time of 
the Trojan war, when, according to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Brutus, the son of Aineas, conquered 


the island, and changed its name from Albion to 


Britain. Bladud, his son, was smitten with lep- 
rosy, and hired himself out as a swineherd in the 
neighborhood of Bath. His pigs took the leprosy 
of their master. Bladud drove them all up the 
banks of the Avon, and into the steaming morass 
of these springs. They were cured; the invalid 
prince plunged in after them, and was cured also, 
He promptly quitted his pigs for his principality. 
He ascended the throne, and founded the city of 
Bath on the site of the wonder-working springs. 
His luck did not last forever. He invented wings 
to fly with. Instead of remaining contented with 
inventing, he unhappily tried on the wings; and, 
in attempting to fly, King Bladud fell and broke 
his neck. But Bath was founded. 

Legend aside, it is certain that this neighbor- 
hood was frequented at least a thousand years 
B.c. During the Roman occupation the baths 
were frequented, for the Romans knew a good 
thing when they found it. Many of their villas 
and comfortable mansions have been uncovered 
by antiquarians ; their homes are found in the 
pleasantest spots in the valley of the Avon. 
When the Roman legions withdrew from Britain, 
in the year 410, black night fell again upon the 
history of the city, as upon that of so many 
others during the Middle Ages. After being 
ravished by wars in which King Arthur’s name 
was famous, the place was nearly deserted. It 
reappears in the tenth century, when King Edgar 
was crowned in its abbey. 

Since then the history of Bath has been that 
of steady growth, culminating in the eighteenth 
century in a period of great splendor. It was 
made the fashion by a dasbing young fellow 
named Richard Nash, a favorite at the court of 
King William the Third, who found in Bath a 
field for his brilliant gifts. He provided prome- 
nades and music and magnificent “assembly” or 
ballrooms. The fashion of all England followed 
him. They called him “ Beau,” or “ King” Nash, 
and he wielded a sway so despotic that not even 
an English princess ventured to break his rules. 
Under Beau Nash the splendid streets which are 
still the glory of Bath were raised by able archi- 
tects, whose dream was to adorn this valley with 
the beauties of Grecian architecture. During the 
eighteenth century Bath was essentially a metrop- 
olis; it was as necessary to be known in Bath as 
in London. Thither came politicians, literary 
men, theologians—all the world of eminent and 
famous people. And when the social conditions 
changed and made London the exclusive metrop- 
olis, this preéminence passed away; and with it 
unfortunately passed away too much of the 
vogue which these excellent thermal waters de- 
serve. 

W hat are these waters themselves, and what are 
their uses? They are classed among the calcic 
thermal waters. They are the warmest springs 
in England ; they range from 104° to 120° Fah- 
renheit. Besides others, one of which is open to 
the public at a nominal price, there are three 
principal springs—the King’s Bath, the Queen’s 
Bath, and the Cross Bath. They pour forth a 
clear and almost colorless fluid, which sometimes, 
however, presents a light sea-green tint, and some- 
times a pale blue. Its taste is very mildly saline. 
Carbonic acid gas rises through the baths in large 
clusters of bubbles; any one who has tried them 
will remember the delicious sensation they cause. 

And how are these waters used? Principally 
in baths of many forms and varieties, and they 
are also used internally. Their effect is stimulat- 
ing and appetizing. There are four large bath es- 
tablishments, which are full, though no longer so 
crowded as in their great time. One of their 
principal uses is for dyspeptics, among whom the 
record of cures is something astonishing In 
debility resulting from injuries, in torpid forms 
of gout, in chronic rheumatism, in lead paralysis, 
they always relieve, and often cure, and they have 
an ancient and well-deserved fame in the cure of 
uterine obstructions. Some physicians also re- 
commend the baths for skin diseases; but for 
these some of the stronger Continental springs 
are usually preferable. There is no doubt of the 
efficacy of the springs of Bath for the complaints 
that I first indicated, and it is unfortunate that 
the social decline of the place should have in- 
volved its neglect as a health resort. It is an 
indication of the fault registered by Byron in his 
well-known verse, “The English dearly loved a 
lord.” But of recent years the rehabilitation of 
Bath is actively going on. So charming a place, 
such perfectly appointed baths, such undoubted 
cures, could not have been neglected for all these 
years in any country less devoted to its artistoc- 
racy than England. Bath is one of the pleasant- 
est places in Europe, and it will certainly recover 
as much of its former vogue as depends upon the 
natural charm of the place and upon the intrinsic 
value of its mild but efficacious waters. 

The visitor to Bath, as to any other spa, should 
leave all his troubles at home. Arrived at the 
springs, he should follow strictly a prescribed 
regimen as to diet, food, exercise, and recreation. 
For the choice of residence he will find ample 


range among houses and hotels. Many of the - 


buildings, indeed, are erected specially for the 
accommodation of invalids, and they present ev- 
ery refinement of solid Engiish cow/o:t. 
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Bath is the warmest inland town in Great 
Britain during the winter season, and the estab- 
lishments are open throughout the year. The 
full benefit of the baths is generally not wholly 
developed until two or three weeks after the dis- 
continuance of the treatment. 

It must be added that some cases are contra- 
indicated for the Bath treatment. Sufferers: from 
plethora, from recent apoplexy, from paralysis, . 
from phthisis, and from serofula, must avoid these 
baths; they will be injured instead of benefited. 
And without expert medical advice no one should 
take the responsibility of choosing a mineral 
spring. With such advice, the right spring is an | 
excellent means of cure, and Bath is one of the 
best of them. 


FIGHTING KITES IN INDIA. 


In India there are shops where they sell kites 
very cheap, so very few people make them at 
home. Besides, it wants a fine and practised 
hand to make the thin, well-balanced fighting 
kites. They are made of one (square) shape, but 
of various sizes, the smallest being eight inches 
square, and the largest two feet square. The 
most common and useful ones are a foot square. . 
Very thin but strong paper, resembling tissue_or 
cigarette paper, of all colors, is used for the pur- 
pose. But whether the kite is made of one or 
different pieces of paper, it must be of the same 
thickness throughout. The backbone is a straight, 
flat, strong, well-finished lath, and the bow is 
made out of a cane or a piece of pliant wood half 
as thick as the backbone, round and knotless. 
The latter must be of equal thickness and weight 
throughout its whole Jength, as on it mainly de- 
pends the balance of the kite. The tail, which is 
merely a finish or an ornament, is triangular or 
round, measuring only two or three inches at the 
longest. 

Strong card thread is used to fly kites with. 
The English manufacturers would be surprised to 
learn the amount of cotton thread consumed in 
India for this purpose, one lad using as much as 
10,000 yards in the course of.a year. Silken 
thread is also used, though rarely. The knots 
joining the pieces being made fine, smooth, and 
strong, the whole length of the thread is drawn 
through a mixture of fine pounded glass and light 
starch, which gives it a keen edge. The dried 
thread, which is now ready for fighting purposes, 
is then wound up on a wooden frame resembling 
aspool. Great ingenuity is spent in making this 
spool or roller light, useful, and handsome. 

Next, as to the motion of the kite. Two pieces 
exactly equal in Jength off the main thread are 
tied to the kite, one at the meeting-point of the 
bow and the backbone; the other, a few inches 
lower, to the backbone only. There are two use- 
ful kinds of motion besides the ordinary straight 
one—the wheeling motion, in which the kite 
wheels round and round, and the quivering mo- 
tion, in which its head keeps on quivering side- 
ways as it flies upward—both being very grace- 
ful. A practised hand can give to the kite either 
motion as he pleases. Of course a good deal 
depends on the proper fastening of the kite. If 
it wheels too much, you must make the lower 
fastening-thread shorter ; or if it leans too much 
on one side, you should stick a piece of paper or 
fine linen to the bow on the other side. There 
are other little means to regulate the motion of a 
kite. 

As in all warfare, great skill and practice are 
required to fight well with kites, and manceuvring 
counts a great deal: in paper actions. Some- 
times the enemy has certain advantages over you: 
for instance, his house is higher than yours (in 
India kites are usually flown from the flat tops 
of houses), commanding a greater swoop; or 
his kite may be a little bigger than yours, 
in which case his thread will have a greater 
tension. These disadvantages one must learn 
to counteract; but these are details. There are 
two methods’ of fighting—the pull method and 
the loose method. In the former, which is the 
quicker and more skilful of the two, you attack 
the enemy by leading your kite by a deep swoop 
under the other, and then at a judicious time pull- 
ing it so fast that your antagonist-“will fail to 
make the point where your thread touches his 
loose enough by letting out his thread. You 
have a good chance of cutting his thread then. 
In the other method, which is more common, and 
which requires great patience and watclifulness, 
you lead your kite either over or under his, and then 
let out the thread, in which he follows. One has 
to be careful in this kind of fight as to which of 
the two motions—the wheeling or the quivering 
—he gives to the kite at different times. The 
chances of winning are increased by a keener 
edge, a favorable breeze, or other small advan- 
tages. One might think that, everything being 
equal, it is a mere chance that you will cut the 
thread of your rival. But in this, as in many 
other things which look simple and seem to de- 
pend on chance, a good deal, of cleverness and 
practice go to make up a fair victory. An even- 
ly matched fight in this method lasts a long time, 
and great is the joy of winning. Sometimes the 
kites go so far that you can hardly see them, or 
it gets quite dark; in that case the fight has to 
end in an unsetisfactory draw. 

With some, kite-fighting changes from a pas- 
time into a passion. Ail work, and even eating 
and sleeping, aré abandoned in order to per- 
fect one’s self in this art. And great is the 
excitement which follows a good fight; some- 
times (fortunately it is not common) high wagers 
are laid on it. In small towns there-are cham- 
pion kite-fighters, who devote.as much time and 
attention to kites as some people do to boating 
and wrestling. In kite-flying there is no distine- 
tion of rank or caste or age. The young and the 
old all take an equal delight in it. You do not 
come into close contact with other kite-fliers, 
and it being an inexpensive game, anybody can 
indulge in it. 
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‘THE EARTHQUAKE AT 
CHARLESTON. 


Tue first awful shock of the earthquake which 
destroved or partially wrecked hundreds of homes 
in Charleston, South Carolina—i!lu~trations of the 
effects of which catastrophe were shown in last 
week's issue of this paper—by no means com- 
pleted the calamity in that unfortunate city. 
Had the disastrous visitation ceased with the re- 
covery of the earth from its first alarming fit of 
trembling, although there would have been a 
long and pitiful list of casualties and an enor- 
fnous amount of property destruction to record, 
the history of the earthquake and its effect upon 
those who experienced it would have been vastly 
less heart-rending than itis. lt was the repeated 
manifestations of the phenomenon, which con- 
tinued for many davs, that caused a general de- 
moralization of the inhabitants more terrible to 
contemplate than the wrecking of a thousand 
buildings. 

The earthquake, it will be remembered, oc- 
curred on a Tuesday evening. By the following 
Friday, although there were occasional small 
tremblings of the earth, the confidence of the in- 
habitants of Charleston began to return, and the 
people who for three nights had camped in the 
open air ventured once more into their cracked 
aud shaken dwellings. Women plucked up heart 
to soothe and quiet their terrified children, and 
men began to investigate the full nature of the 
injuries to their homes, with a view to shoring 
up and strengthening weak walls and temporari- 
lv repairing damages. The unhealthy, sickening 
dread which bad pervaded all minds and kept 
the stoutest hearts in a flutter began to give 
place to a more wholesome mental condition, and 
activity took the place of morbid listlessness. 
There had been a slight tremor of the ground at 
1.39 in the afternoon, but it was comparatively in- 
significant, and was generally accepted as the last 
final grumbling of the disquicted earth in resum- 
ing acondition of stability. By eleven o'clock that 
night fully two-thirds of the people of Charles- 
ton, worn out by three nights of hardship in the 
open air, had sought their bonuses, when suddenly, 
a moment later, there came a sound like a clap of 
thunder, and the earth was again perceptibly 
shaken.from one end of the city to the other. 
People rushed shrieking from their dwellings, 
amid a showen of bricks and plaster which fell 
from a hundred bacly cracked and wrenched 
buildings. 

A fourth night of camping in the parks and 
private yards of the city was imposed upon the 
poor terror-stricken people. Delicate women gave 
birth to children in the open air, and the frenzied 
negro population made the night horrid with lam- 
entations and indescribable psalw-singing. Then 
followed another dav (Saturday) of comparative 
freedom from earth trembling, and again at night- 
fall many of the people, now thoroughly worn out, 
returned to their houses for much-needed rest. 
But at almost the same hour as on the preceding 
night (at 11.10 p.w.) there was another shock of 
the apparently never-ending earthquake. It was 
milder than the shock of the night before, but it 
sufficed to drive the inhabitants once more to 
the open squares. 

The uniformity of the hour at which the 
shocks of Friday and Saturday evenings oc- 
curred seemed, when discussed on Sunday, to 
have a reassuring effect upon the people. It 
appeared to be accepted as an evidence of 
some method in the awful phenomenon, and 
that in itself was a relief. As eleven o'clock on 
Sunday night drew near, the people waiting in 
the épen squares were prepared for a manifesta- 
tion of some sort from the uneasy earth. Nor 
were they disappointed, for at precisely 11.06 
o'clock there came a slight rumbling and growl- 
ing and a small vibration in the ground; and 
when it was found that no further damage had 
been done to the shaky walls of buildings, a num- 
ber of people returned to their houses for the 
night. The following day (Monday the 6th inst.) 
brought a fresh misfortune to the people of the 
stricken city in the shape of a smart rain-storm, 
which fortunately did not continue long. Had 
sturmy weather set in at that time, the death-rate 
would inevitably have been very large, for al- 
though relief was rapidly being organized through- 
out the country, the people of Charleston were 
still without anything like adequate means of 
shelter. 

The War Department, which had been called 
upon immediately after the first earthquake for 
tents for the people, was able to furnish but 
few, and although many people forsook the city 
as soon as railroad communication with the 
outside world was established, there were still 
tirousands who were unable to find decent places 
of shelter. 

All this time the absence of one man from 
Charleston was bemoaned. Mayor Witttam A. 
Courtnry, the Chief Magistrate of Charleston, 
who seems to possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple to an unusual degree, was on the steamer 
Etruria returning from Europe. He arrived in 
New York on the Sunday morning following the 
eurthquake, in complete ignorance of the dread. 
ful calamity which had befallen the city in which 
he lives. Telegraphic despatches awaited him at 
Quarantine announcing the fact that his house 
lay in ruins, but that all the members of his 
family had escaped. The Mayor arrived at 
Charleston on Wednesday morning the 8th inst., 
and to his presence was due in no small degree 
the immediate betterment of the condition of 
the people of that city, although no doubt the 
reassuring statement of the eminent geologist 
Professor McGer that the worst was positively 
over, and his scientific explanation of the awful 
events that had gone before, had a quieting and 
happy effect upon the people. Briefly stated, 
the theory. of Professor McGrx, which seems to 
be generally accepted as the correct one, refutes 
the idva that the earthquake was in any sense 
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the result of voleanic action. It was merely an 
enormous landslide, which, now having adjusted 
itself, is very unlikely to occur again. 

Mr. H. W. Grapy, the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, who interviewed the professor, puts 
the result in the following words: “ Professor 
McGer's theory of the earthquake is generally 
accepted. Plainly stated it is that east of the 
Appalachian Mountains are two great formations, 
the granite and the fragmental. The first extends 
from the mountains to about Columbia, and the 
latter from Columbia to the sea. The first is the 
Piedmont Escarpment, and the other the Coastal 
Plain. The escarpment is granite, the plain is 
made up of composite rocks and fragments rest- 
ing on a granite bed about 3000 feet below. The 
granite bed that holds this mass of earth is in- 
clined toward the sea, and about 100 miles from 
shore it dips suddenly. The tendency of the frag- 
mental plain is to slide down the granite plain 
on which it rests, This tendency is increased by 
the deposits of sand and gravel constantly brought 
into the fragmental mass by the rivers that flow 
down from the mountains. Professor McGre holds 
that a seaward slip of this coastal plain has 
taken place, and that the disturbance results 
from sudden dislocation of an area 100 miles 
broad and 3000 feet thick. His reasons for be- 
lieving this are that such a seaward movement 
has been taking place steadily in the Middle At- 
lantic States, and its progress has been accurate- 
ly noted; that no volcanic action ever disturbed 
anything like so great an area, nor could possibly 
do so; that the so-called volcanic mud and sul- 
phurous water are simply maris and salts or sul- 
phurets released from the layers of the earth by 
the tearing motion, and forced upward through 
suddenly made rifts; that all the phenomena of 


this earthquake are explicable by the theory of the | 


landslide, but not by the volcanic theory, and 
that no voleanic force having operated on this 
continent in tliousands of years, and none being 
apparent now, volcanic force cannot be taken as 
the cause.” 

It must be borne in mind that the earthquake 
began its work in the heart of the city, and that 
the greatest destruction has been along the line 
of the most costly and handsomely built thor- 
oughfares. It is as though there had been an 
explosion of dynamite in Union Square, the ef- 
fect of which had been felt for miles in every 
direction from that point. Imagine the build- 
ings of Broadway so cracked and threatening 
that you would choose the middle of the street, 
and keep an eye on the roofs upon both sides 
while hurrying through the thoroughfare, and 
you get an idea, only on a larger scale, of the 
condition of Broad and Meeting streets in Charles- 
ton. Of course no repairing of so general an 
injurv as that which overtook this South Caro- 
lina city could be begun except in some system- 
atic manner, and so toward the close of last 
week, nearly ten days after the first effect of the 
earthquake, a committee of civil engineers was 
appointed to begin an examination of the condi- 
tion of buildings. Their examination began 
first with public buildings—the post-office, tele- 
graph and express offices, depots, etc. Then 
they turned their attention to factories and like 
structures, occupied by persons who depend for 
a living upon constant employment. After this 
they examined all dwellings which had been 
abandoned, and then made an examination of all 
dwellings and business houses in general. The 
result showed that the newspaper reports had 
not been exaggerated. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICENESS. 

Pror. Anourn Ort, New York, says: “I need it for 
seasickness during an ocean ge. In most of the 
cases the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired.”—(A dp.) 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pearrort.y pure soap 

—_ be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the empli ut of 
pe pee ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article,” 
Cuas. 8. Hieerme’ “ La Bette” Bovever Torr Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GuyvoeRine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the beat remedy for diarrhcea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most novrtsuine and roonomtoat of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
Sa A valuable pamphbiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” free on application. 
W Riouarveson, & Co, Burlington, Vt. 
NO 


more RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harmless; 
infallible: 4days’ cure. French Vegetable Salicylates— 
box, $1. Books free. Thousands authentic references. 

L. A. PARIS & CO., Agents, 102 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


WEEKLY. 
IMPURE BLOOD. 


In the treatment of scrofalous ulcers, sores, glandu- 
lar swellings, Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy 
is far beyond any other alterative. It is not merely 
for temporary relief, but, by its action in purifying 
the blood, strikes at the roots of all disease. Mr. 
J. N. Perry, Potter Brook, Pa., says: “I inherited 


SCROFULA 

from my parents, and my sufferings from it date from 
my sastlant childhood. i was a complete reservoir of 
blood poison. I had large blotches of Salt Rheum on 
my elbows and inside my knees. I used Dr. Kennedy's 
Favorite Remedy and am a sound man, thanks to a 
merciful Providence and the uee of Favorite Remedy.” 

Mrs. Dinah Phair, Worcester, Masa., says: ** Until 
recently I have been for three years a suiferer from 
Salt Rheum. I had my attention called to 

Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 

which I was told would surely do me good. I used it, 
and in a short time I received a permanent cure.” 

Mr. Charles F. Owen, of Lronville, N. Y., says: “I 
suffered intensely and for a long time from 

SALT RHEUM. 
I tried many different preparations but without euccess 
The eruption rapidly spread,and cansed my flesh toswell 
and crack. I preferred death to life in thie manner. 
I was ‘nduced to try Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
and have not now the first symptom of the disease.” 
PREPARED 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondont, W. Y. 


Sold by all Druggists. $1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


Perfect Hair 


Indicates a natural and healthy condi- 
tion of the scalp, and of the glands 
through which nourishment is obtained. 
When, in consequence of age and dis- 
ease, the hair becomes weak, thin, and 
gray, Ayer’s Hair Vigor will strengthen 
it, restore its original color, promote its 
rapid and vigorous growth, and impart 
to it the lustre and freshness of youth. 

I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
long time, and am convinced of its 
value. When I was 17 years of age my 
hair began to turn gray. I commenced 
using the Vigor, and was surprised at 
the good effects it produced. It not 
only restored the color to my hair, but 
so stimulated its growth that I have 


now more hair than ever before. — 
J. W. Edwards, Coldwater, Miss. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


IF YOU ARE SUFFERING from debility 
and loss of appetite; if your stomach is 
out of order, or your mind confused; 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
will restore physical force and elasticity 
to the system, more surely and speedily 
than any tonic yet discovered. 

For six months I suffered from liver 
and stomach troubles. My food did not 
nourish me, and I became weak and 
very much emaciated. I took six bottles 


of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was cured. 
— Julius M. Palmer, Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Nes arom by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas, 
Bold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Spratts Patent 


DOC CAKES, 
Poultry, Pigeon 


POWDERS 
Meat Crissel 


AND 
= Celebrated Dog and 


STAMPED 
For Sale ae a First-class Grocers and 
Supplies. 
ish & Poultry Medicines 
RS BY ALL DRUGG 
239-245 E. 56th New York 
DO 


3 
nlars Post Free on Application. 
WN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM 8T. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Known for more than 60 years as the best toot: pow- 
der, as it contains no gritty or acid ingredients: it 
whitens the teeth, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Ask 
druggists for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, the 
only genuine Odonto. 


BABY CARRIAGES 
CRANDALL & CO. 
rey oldest, and most 

complete Baby Carriage and 

Velocipede Factory in the 

world. Newest styles in 

rattan, reed, and wood. High- 
est Centennial and other 
awards. Carriages and 

springs endorsed Ln B. 

Brewster & Co., of 25th St., 

and by Dr. Shrady, as safe 

and healthful. 
Wholesale and retail. Carriages delivered without 
. Catalogues free. Open evenings. 
569 Third Ave., near 37th St. 


* POKER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 


spartes and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufactnrer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
P, Box 029. 


OPIU Habit Cured Without Pain. 
Vv Never Fails. F. W. Eldred, 
987 W. Adams 8t., Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS 


1, 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE REPUB.- 
LIC. By James F. Hupson. pp. iv., 490. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


It is seldom the public is given a work at once so 
timely, eo brave, and eo able. . . . Mr. Hudson writes 
with the must exhaustive knowledge of his subject, 
and with an nunenal ability in setting forth bis ideas 
so that they are easily and clearly understood. One 
of the most important contributions of the day to a 
subject which of necessity engages more and more 
attention every on The political principles of the 
are thoroughly sound and practical.—Courier, 

LOL, 


Il. 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far 
West. By J.P. Dunn, Jr.,M.S., LL.B. With 
a Map and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3.75. - 

Of the many yolnmes which have been written on 
our Indian wars, this of Mr. Dunn is entitled to rank 
among the best, if not as the very best... . He writes 
impartially, but with —= aud feeling, weighing the 
merits and fanits of both parties, and distributing 
praise and blame —— according to their respec- 
tive deserts.... The book is remarkably readable 
and interesting; aud it will undoubtedly rank as a 
standard authurity and work of reference. — The 
Critic, N. Y. 


Ill. 

THE LABOR PROBLEM. Plain Ques- 
tions and Practical Answers. Edited by 
Wittiam E. Barns. With an Introduction by 
Ricuarp T. Evy, Ph.D., and Special Contribu- 
tions by James A, WaterwortH and Frep 
Wooprow. pp. 330. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
The indispensable companion of all who desire the 

best knowledge in the most condensed form. . . . 

The tone of the varied ao is hearty, genuine, and 

most convincing.—N. World, 


IV. 

MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution of 
Social and Industrial Problems. By CHarves 
H. Ham. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 404. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Nothing so good has been done that I know of on 
this side the water; and I feel sure it will help to 
create an interest in this fine culture of brain with 


hand, aud hand with brain, beyond any we have’ 


.. Your “ Manual Training” trains the whole 
man and releases him from the machine.—From the 
Rev. Ronert Cottyxn’s letter to Mr. Ham, published 
in the Chicago 7, ilune. 


V. 

ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Being Plain Talks on Economics, especially for 
Use in Business, in Schools, and in Women’s 
Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. pp. vi. 
280. lémo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

A clear and concise manual, written with commend- 
able fairness. —N. Y. Sun. 

The beet primer in political economy of which our 
literature can boast. — , Boston. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
oTs 
FRANOIS. A Socialistic Romance. By M. 


93. 
92. THE LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon....... 25 
91. A WICKED GIRL. By Mary Cecil Hay..... 25 
90. OUR RADICALS. By the late Colonel Fred. 
Burnaby, Author of “ A Ride to Khiva”™...... 25 
39. A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 
88. BAD TO BEAT. By Hawley Smart......... 25 
87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee. 95 
86. — FALL OF ASGARD. By Julian Cor- 
25 
85. THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies..... 25 
84. A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jave 
25 
83. ALTON LOCKE. By Charlies Kingsley...... 25 
82. EFFIE OGILVIE. ay Olipbant........ 25 
81. CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Marray.. 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


oTe 
7 Ottilie, and The Prince of the 100 Sonps. By 
541. St. Briave'sa. By Mary Deane............... 20 
540. The Court of France. By Lady Jackson..... 25 
539. Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall... 20 
538. The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. 
537. The Chilcotes. By Leslie Keith.............. 20 
536. Keep My Secret. By G. M. Ruobins............ 20 
538. Like Lucifer. By Denzil Vane.............++ 20 
534. Pomegranate 20 
S2ia. War and Peace. Part Ill. By Connt Léon 
583. A Faire Damzell. By Esmé Stnart.......... 25 
532. Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler.........-. 2u 


581. The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Ill’'d. & 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanren & Brotuens, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Harper's sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
for postage. 


ror Puyvsicat Cottons,” 16 
ao 

I liked half as well.”’ 
CHILDR 


Y¥. Special attention ie given to w 


One of the many to w 
Wm. Blaikie, au of “* How to Get 
Send for circular of schools and 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away thap anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolately sure. 
Terme mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augasta, Maive. 


HOME EXERCISER ”’ jor Drain - Workers and 
Sed. ze and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymoasiam. Jakes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something vew, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “ Homes 

14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. of. 
D >. Wm. Biaikie of “How 


to Get Stron Ss cays of it: “I never saw any 


ENTIFIC 

FOR GENTLEMEN, LADIES, 

EN, 16 East 4th St. and 713 Sth Ave., 

nesses and curva- 
tures; also, to producing a sound, healthy body. 
hom we can refer ts Mr 
Jet Strong.” 
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unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be in 
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Mrs. Jupira Cornropper (to Wing Lung). 


“No, ma’am, jes keep yer seat. If some of these 


big men kaint git up I hain’t goin’ ter ask a leddy to, an’ you don’t look over well no how, 


jedgin by yer bad color.” 


Constable KAS G 


Now Open at RETAIL, 


QUR AUTUMN IMPORTATION 


CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY WOOL PLUSHES, 


BEADED EFFECTS, 


AND 


SOLID COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


Broadway { 9th ét. 


Lots 40x100 ft. in Bilver Springs Park, Florida, 
dry land. No ot ormalaria. Ove 


invested; n 
rch, 1 

Six Daily Trains. Eve. y 
should own a lot in the land off 

bananas. pine apples, apnmioe Se i 

th Ashrewd and popular in- 

Prices will soon be«ioubled. 5AcreO 

Free R. R. kK 


Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Dye. 

ESTABLISHED 1831. 

Best in the wor d. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No disap- 
pointment, no ridiculons 
tints , remedies the i)! ef- 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful 
lack or Brown. FEx- 


90 Ea: t 10th St., N.Y. City, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shonld feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Gennine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blne Ink acrose the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


“Who doth a razor keen employ, 
Hath mind at ease to life enjoy.” 


Provided he use** Williams’ Travelers’ 


Favorite Shaving Stick.’’ In its Mild, 
Luxurious Lather, in Elegance of style and 
Delicacy of perfume (Otto 
™ of Rose)this article has no 
em equal. Each stick is enclosed 
ae! in a neat, turned wood box, 
covered with a dark-red 
morocco leatherette. No 
gentleman’s dressing-case, 
especially when traveling, is 
complete without this con- 
venient and delightful ar- 
ticle. 
For half a century we have 
made the perfecting of Shav- 
ing Soaps a matter of con- 
stant experiment, and the 
— reputation and widespread 
popularity enjoyed by our“Genuine Yankee” 
and other Shaving Soaps is evidence of 
our success. If you cannot obtain 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


of your Druggist, we will send it on receipt of 25cts. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Tue Apams & WeEsTLAKE 


PLATFORMS FOR STOVES 


ARE THE BEST. ‘TRY THEM. 


Get & ARMBTRON 


ackage Send 


UILTS, 


o's factory ends,called Waste 
On beckaary. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
4. arin Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
£08 for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 


J. & J. COLMAN, London. 


Concentrated Mustard Oil. 


A sure relief for rheumatism. Outward application. 


Importer, JAS. P. SMITH, 


45 & 47 Park Place, 49 Lake Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
SOLD) BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


cta. in stamps or postal note to THE 
‘RD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
arket St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


RANT AND GARFIELD ALBUMS, %5c. each. Send 
for list. A. WITTEMANN, 2 P 


ark Place, N. Y. 


1s about as sure To 
Come as Summer is. 
KK comes suddenly ond 


mithoul warning 
is DAN gex ous ana often 


Fotol. 


HREYOUPREPARED 


only Yn 

UbYEA 
CHOLERA, CHOLERAMORBUS 


DIARRHOEA ,DYSENTERY oma 
a’ SUMMTR COMPLAINTS 
CHK contoake with 
ferkect safely . 
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H 


A SOCIETY EVENT IN THE FIRST WARD. 
“Mrs. Grogan’s givin’ a soshable up sthairs.” 


coming 


of your family are 
PROMPT 


ay savelife 
1 S OWE medicine has 
ALWAYS cured 


medicine ts 


YerryDavis® 
Pain Killer. 


To be onthe Soke side ger 
some NOWand have ct on Rand. 
For sale byali Druggists. 


PERaypavis®S ON, Prep's, Provivewce.R. I, 


LANCELL’S 


ASTH MA 
|CATARRH REMEDY 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Struggied 20 7 between life and 
‘death with ASTHMA or PHTHI- 
| 10, treated by eminent physicians 
ian 


S d receiving no benefit; was com 
| pelled during the last 5y ears of illness 


in Five Minutes, so that the patient ean lie down to rest 
and sleep comfortably. Snffererafrom Asthma. Catarrh, 
Hay Fever andall kindred diseases send for free trial pkg. | 


RMAN & CO., Wooster. Ohio. 


ALBERT IMGARD, Eastern Manager, 
866 Sixth Ave., New York City.. 
FULL SIZE ECX BY MAIL, 61.C0. 


FINANCIAL. 
F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


3 and 5 Broad St. or 29 Wall 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


Connected ~~ Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 Broadway. P.O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New Work Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants? Ex- 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., 

A general banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 

Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO.. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New ork. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S WEEKLY............. 400 
BARPENS BAGAR 4 06 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)........ 10 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number 

week for 63 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


The most popniar and enccessfnl periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an. ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest eu- 
gines of civilization in existence.—N. Y. Sun, \ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NOTICE.—Meesrs. Hagrgr & Beorurrs are in- 
Sormed that persons falselu representing themselves to 


be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting xub- 


scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipts in the name of Harper & Buorurrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent Harper & Broruess, parment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Hanrer & Broruzrs, New York. 


tm HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


| aud four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cente in Postage-Stamps. 
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